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CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS’ 
COLUMN. 
NEW BOOK Ss 

AND 

BOOKS LATELY PUBLISHED 
BY 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 

L 

POEMS WRITTEN FOR A CHILD. By Two Friends. en 
16 illustrations, square 16mo., extra cloth, gilt edges, $1 

Il. 

A SISTER'S BYE-HOURS. wil Jean Ingelow. Beautifully 
printed Tllus' —— — frontispiece, 12mo , 
Froth, full gilt aide and edges, $1 

Il. 


A _-—7 COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame De Witt, née 
uizot. Translated by the Author of “ John Halifax, Gen- 
ad ” With 12 illustrations, 12mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2. 


. IV. 
WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. Dale, M.A. Crown Svo., 
cloth, $1 75. 
Vv. 


THE ey and other Poems. George MacDonald, Au- 
thor of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood, pon Unspoken 
Senant &e. Crown Svo., cloth, $ 

VL. 
OF A HIGHLAND PARISH. By Norman 
, D.D. Second edition, crown Svo., cloth, $3. 
Vil. 

PAUL GERHARDT’S SPIRITUAL S8UNGS. Translated by 

John Kelly. Square 16mo,, cloth, gilt edges, $2 50. 
VII. 

MEN OF THE TIME. A Dictionary of Contemporaries, contain, 
ing Biographical Sketches of Eminent Living Characters of 
ey sexes. Seventh Edition revised. Thick Svo. cloth- 

: Ix. 


THE MICROSCOPE ; Its mistert, Guputvection, and Applica- 
tion. By Jabez Hogg. I Illastrated with 500 wood engrav- 
site and eight beautiful coloured plates. Crown, 8vo. cloth, 


x. 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS AND OTHER MISCELLANIES. By 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Crown, 
8vo. cloth, $2 50, x 


ESSAYS FROM GOOD WORDS. By 14 Rogers. Author of 


** The Eclipse of Faith.” 12mo. cloth, $1 75. 
Xil. 
SBUDIES OF SHAKSPERE. By Charles Knight. Crown, 8vo. 
cloth, $3 00. xn 


BOUMAN’S NEW COOKERY BOOK; A Manual of English and 
Foreign Cookery, on sound principles of taste and science. 
ergy with plain and coloured engravings. Crown, 8vo. 


oth, 
XIV. 


HAND BOOK OF ENGLISH reeeseee, Part L, Prose and 
Dramatic Writers. Part as. Poets. By William George Lar- 

kins. 12mo. cloth, $1 25 
Xv. 


THE ie E RECITER. > oe p 3 oat Selections, 


compiled 
‘XVL 


A HISTORY OF bay yp + INVENTIONS trom the Mari- 
ners — the El Telegraph Cable. By John 
Timbs. trated with numerous engravings. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, $2 50, 

XVIL 


ne ~~ FROM THE BALTIC TO THE ADRIATIC; or 

Prussia, Austria, and Venetia, with reference to the late war, 

By Captain Speucer. Illustrated with Portraits, crown Svo. 
cloth, $3 00. XVI 


HALF HOURS WITH THE BEST LETTER-WRITERS AND 
AUTOBIOGRAPHERS. Forming a collection of memoirs 
and anecdotes of eminent persons. y Charles Knight. Crown 
8vo. cloth, $3 00. 


XIX, ful, fall of keen analysis, and p es the polished elegance 
THE oe OF SOCIETY. By Grace and Philip Wharton-| which only experience can give. 
Illustrated by Charlies A. Doyle and and the Brothers Dalzie' “We may, therefore, pronounce “ Dora” to be her very best 
Crown 8yo, v0: - novel. Itis the ripe fruit of an author who has risen tp true 
THE WITS AND BEAUX OF SOCIETY. By Grace and yum ; — 


Gctee gual We te eden a ee Oe 
Sous, 63 50. 7 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK, 
Have Just Published : 
L 
JOHN MILTON AND HIS TIMES. 
AN HISTORICAL NOVEL 
BY MAX RING. 


l vol, 8vo. Paper Covers, $1 50 Cloth, $2. 
Illustrated with Eight Designs by Gaston Fay 
From the “ Leipzig Europa.” 


“ John Milton and His Times”’ is title of a novel by Max Ring 

which excited, a few months ago, the greatest attention at Berlin, 
where it was published at the very time when Schrader’s famous 
painting, “Milton Dictating Paradise Lost to His Daughters,” 
was exhibited in that city. The novel—an historical tale in the 
best sense of the word—deserves no less tha praise of the critic 
and the interest of the public than Schrader’s great Painting. . . 
Max Ring has betrayed the intellectual Samson of Old England 
with much skill and success. We were especially delighted with 
three episodes of the work, the meeting of the poet with his early 
love, Alice Egerton, in Haywood Forest; the scene between 
Cromwell and Henderson ; the Puritan, on the battle-field of Mars- 
ton Moor, and the visit which the Duke of York, afterward King 
James IL, paid to the blind poet in order to gloat on his misfor- 
tunes. u 


NOT WISELY, BUT.TOO WELL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
1 vol., 12mo, Paper Covers, 60 cents. 
From “ The Troy Whig.” 
| “The reader will unwillingly lay it down after commencing the 
perusal, and he wi'l assuredly find that his faith in human nature 
is increased and strengthened. The author writes in the interest 
of those whom the world sneers at or quietly ignores, and the 
reader will feel that he has a duty to exercise at least common 
charity toward them.” 
From “ The Lafayette Courier.” 
“The unknown authoress who has written these two works evi- 
dently likes to give very odd titles to her works, but, inasmugh as 
the books themselves are excedingly good, no one will find fault 
with their titles, “ Not Wisely, But Too Well” will add to the 
literary reputation which the authoress gained by her former 
work.” 
IIL 
DORE. 
BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 
_ Lyol. 8vo. Illustrated. Paper cover, $1 50; Cloth, $2. 
From ‘The Examiner,” 
“© Dora’ is a book of which each character is a study, while the 
whole is unique in talent, interest, and charm.” 
| From “The Atheneum.” 
“ Miss Kavanagh always writes things that are worth reading. 
In the present novel there are sketches of character, household 
interiors, bits of descriptive life, which are charming.” 
From “ The Ohio State Journal.”’ 


©“ It is a sweet and tender story, which will be relished by all the 
admirers of ‘ Nathalie,’ and others of her exquisite stories.” 


From “ The Lafayette Courier.” 

“Free alike from flashy sensationalism and tedious dullness, 

these novels are noted for the purity of their style, the vivacity 

and eprightliness of the narrative, and the high moral tone that 
pervades them.” 

From “ The City Item.” 


“ Miss Kavanagh’s style is, of course, well known ; it is grace- 





Either of the above sent free by mail to any part of the United 
States on receipt of the price. 





“ A Story cf Dramatic and Timely Interest, and 
Purity of Tone and Purpose.” 


THE NEW NOVEL OF 
TOO TRUE, 
Now publishing as a serial in 


PUTNAM’S MACAZINE, 


will be completed in November, and will be pubiished in 1 yol. 
12mo. 


A NEW NOVEL, by « popular American author will follow 
this in the Magazine, 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON’S 
No, 661 Broadway. 


READY ON TUESDAY : 
L 


MATHIEU ROPARS, 
BY CETERA. 
BY AN EX-EDITOR.—(W. Youne.) 


I. MATHIEU ROPARS. 
If, THRICE ONLY. 
Ill, TOSSING UP FOR A HUSBAND. 
1V. MISSING MARINERS. 
V. MANDRAGORA. 
VI. DR. PABLO’S PREDICTION. 
VIl. THE NEW KAMPSHIRE ALPS. 
VIII. SLIDING SCALE CF THE INCONSOLABLES. 
1X. RAMBLING RECORDS. 
X. A SINGULAR ANAGRAM. 
XL A WELL-KNOWN DOCUMENT. 
XIL. BEL-PIEDE. . 


Il. 
A BTORY OF THE MORAVIANS, 
MARRYING BY. LOT, 
A TALE OF THE PRIMITIVE MORAVIANS, 
By Cuan.orrs B, Mortimer. 
1 vol., 12mo., $1 75, 
Ill. 
WHAT SHALL WE HAT? 
A MANUAL FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 
12mo., 80 cents, 
IV. 
THE USE OF TOBACCO, 


IT8 PHYSICAL, MORAL, AND SOCIAL EVILS, 
Br J. H. Guiscom, M.D. 
32mo., 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


DUNHAM & SONS, — 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 





NO. 831 BROADWAY. 


YOUR CUSTO¥ SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
and 45 Marpmn Lar 
prdre eee Bookbinders, No. E 





sttentian, We supply 


























OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 


Calling at Cork Harbour. 





CUBA.......+....leaves New Sw Sia Wednesday, June 17 
AUSTRALABIAN leaves New Yo-k.. + Semen June 24. 


RUSSIA......... « leaves New York . . Wednesday, daly 1. 

Bourl r eeeesscoes leaves New York.. . Wednesday, July 8. 

OREBA. « cccceses leaves New York.... * Wedaanien, July 15. 
MCUBA...... eocced leaves New York,.... Wednesday, July 22. 
Chief Cabin Passage. .... $130 00} Suted Cabin Passage... ..€80 

TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. : 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
* The owners of these ships will not be accountable for oo or 


Valuables unless Bills of , having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 


Freight or Passage, apply to 
E, CURARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
S (iagLanpD). The Inman Line, under contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 

BVERY SATURDAY, and 
BEVERY ALTERNATE MONDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THB MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN ——. 





Fins? CABIN ........00 $100 00 | Staskacs 
Do. to London....105 00 Do. 
Do. to Paris..... .115 00 Do. 





Vassage by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
$90, Gold; Steerage, $35, payable lo currency. 

Rates of passage from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Speeraye, $10, payable in Gold. 

Passengers also torwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates, 

Si cerage passage from Liverpool or Queenstown, $40. 

Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their 
friends 

For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 

JOHN G@. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL ‘STEAMSHIP co. 


‘TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 

ine, consisting of the 
FRANCE........ . 






DENM ARK....... 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
ae, VIRGINIA............ 
weaves Pier 47 North River, every Sateilien el at 12 o’clock M, 
The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious Stat® 
fooms, opening direct] “4 into the Saloon; the accommodations 
and fare are unsurpassed, and the rates lower than any other line. 
An experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
are issued In this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 
e of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (ireland) for 
as payable here in currency. 
Dratts issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Passage from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABLN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 
For ireight or Cabin passage apply at the Orricss oF THE Com- 
pany, 57 broadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 


of the Company, 27 Broadway. 
; F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FORBIGN BXOHANGE OFFICB, 

86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Werekiy Lives or Stamens To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPUOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S CBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 


DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, payable in any part of Great 
Britain acd Ireland, or the Continent of Europe, can always be 
obtained at lowest "rates, For further particulars apply to 


TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St. or 33 Broadway, N. Y. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 








,The Screw Steamers OF THE Norte Geruan Liorp run 
regularly between New York, Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
tng the United States Mail. 

FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHMAMPTUN,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW WORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 

Price of Passage — From New YorK TO Bremen, Lonpon, 
HAVRE, and a et Cabin, $120; Second Cabin, 
$72; Steerage, $35. om Bremen to New York—First Ca- 
bin, $120, second cabin, $72; Steerage, 840. Price of passage 
payable in gold. 

These vessels take freight to London and Hull, for which 
through bills of lading are signed. 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 

All letters must pass through the Post office. 


— Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 
Led, 
Bilis of Lading wil) petty not be delivered before goods are 


seared at the Custom 


tar °*'°cie taken to Havre, Renthaneten Se Bremen at the 


owest* “‘es, For freight or passage 











rd to the duration of the disease. 
years since for the treatment, 


of every age, without re, 
Cuba, esta tablished severa 


of two postage stamps. 








the usual aod ordinary method 
price, and orders received by Mail by 








} 
Sy Al Wholesale Furnitu 
ee; Furniture at reiail at 


Every article made 


WNINCS. WARRANTED TO BE 





Goods ot every description made to order. 


. HOUSEWIVES’ ATTENTION 


Is called toa New Invention of the greatest worth and economy for Cleanin 
Wares, Lamp Chimreys, Picture Glasses, Copper, Brass, and all articles of Glass. 
Price 30 cenie per box, or $3 per dozen. 


FURNITURE MANUFA 










PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfully notifies his patients, and the large number of afflicted persons who have 
called at his office during his absence, anxious to receive the aid of his experience, that he has eturned from his professional visit 
to Havana, and will be prepared to reccive them at his office, No. 697 Broadway. 
established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES for Hernia or Rupture in its varied forms and stages, in 
Dr. Sherman is the founder of the ‘“ Morado Grande,” 
by his method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 
from the good result of bis personal attention, the efflicted rather than trust themselves to the care of his pupils, await his 
periodical visits. Descriptive circulars, with photog.aphic Jikenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, mailed 


DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 
rsons 
avana, 
on receipt 





and Polishing Mirrors, Gold and Silver Plated 
Yhina, Tin and Metal Wares, in less than one half 


No one should be wifhout it. Samples sent by remitting 
KINS & Go, 41 Mercer Street. 
Rers’ STOCK — 

AT RETAIL, 


WM. H. SCHAFFER, 
No. 6 Second Avenue, 


(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS ) 


re Manufacturer, offers his entire stock of first class Cabinet 
manufacturers’ prices. Parties in want of Furniture are invited 


= to examive this stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


from the best seasoned material and warranted. 


PERFECTLY MILOEW PROOF 








For a) and « ffices; Venetian Awnings for Private Dwellings and Hotels, Verandas and Country Residences. Canvas 
Temporary Awnings Let out. 
J. F. McHUGH, No. 1274 BROADWAY 


Orders bv Mail promptly attended to. 





KIN SON'S IMPROVED CA 


the work is done. Orders by mail or otherwise promptly attended 
6c.; Velvet, Aubusson’s, &c., Je. ; Axminster, 8c 
Please Notify, if you wish us to take up. 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is a gentle and cooling Cathartic or Purgative medicine, in the 
orm ot a Powder, pleasant to take and is recommended and 
used by the best Physicians in the country as a most reliable and 
effectual remedy. 


EFFERVESCENT 


Cures Dispepsia, 
Cures Hearthuro, 
Cares Sick Headache, 


SELTZER 


Cures Indigestion, 
Cures Cosiivenessa, 
Cures Piles, 


APERIENT 


Cures Sour Stomach, 
Cures Nervous Headache, 
Cures Liver Compiaint, 


A POWDER 

Cures Bilious Headache, 

Cures Rheumatic Complaints, 

Cures Jaundice, 
{t is a most efficient medicine for Females and Children whose 
stomachs frequently reject ordinary purgative medicines. Read 
our pamphlet of testimonials, and as you value your life and 
health, lose not an hour in procuring a bottle of this most won 
derful "remedy. 
Manufactured only by the Sole Proprietors, 


TARRANT &@ OO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


D@4u¢8 EAU ANGELIQUE. 

BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WASH for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
GRANCE to the Breath. 

Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 


No, 635 Broadway, New York. 
CAUTION. 
Being desirous of protecting our customers and the public 
against a new and dangerous imitation offered to them under a 
similar name, we would a a them to closely observe that they 
get DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 


HOLLOWAWS PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
Cancer.—The days of ‘brilliant operations’ are no more. The 
discovery of Holloway’s Ointment dispensed with the neecssi:; 
of the knife, which neyo ently endangered the life of the patient. 
Thousands of females have been cured of cancer in the breast by 
the medicating action ot the Ointment, and their lives spared to 
their families. The salve follows the cancer in its tortuous wind 
ing. and a pe ayy but be and — eradivatee 
t from b,. system. eanse and purify the blood 
Sold wr all Druggiats. ae 
M. MAYER, 
MERCHANT TAYLOR, 
NO. 80 NINTH STREET, 
[A FEW DOORS EAST OF BROADWAY.) 


Opposite A, T. Stewart & Ce., 
NEW YORK, 
aray and Navy Uniforms Made to Order. 











PLUMBER "AND, GAS FITTER, 
Bet, Bleecker & Bedford, NeW YORK. 








L t 50,000,000 
Sterling, in Mongy and Estates, remain unclaimed in Great Bri 
tain and Ireland ta many cases as far back as 1600. Fee to searcé 
for any name, $2 00. ——T es traced, Wills searched for. 
All letters must be pre-paid. UN& oO,, Unclaimed Money 








y. OBLRIOPS & Co. 68 Brosd Street 


f 90,000 
ond Rett ee ad canton tepead * — 


HA 
Btill at the Uid AK 15 Kast 27th Sireet, between Madison and Fifth 
who wish them thoroug’ ily cleaned, without the slightest injury, are requested to give me a call, and they can see how and where 


second-hand Carpets Bought and for Sale. 
Terms, Cash on delivery oly 


Sanction of 6th Avenue and 334 Street, New York. 
RP«T CLEANING MACHIN 
bh Avenues, New York. bose poems ©. able Carpets, 


to. Prices for Cleaning; Ingrain and Three Ply, 5c. ; Brussels, 
Carpets taken up and re-laid. 
WH. HANKINSON. 


600 MILES 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Ruaning West trom Omaha 


ACROSS THB CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW FINISHED. 

WHOLE GRAND LINE T9 THE PACIFIC WILL BE 

COMPLETED IN 1870. 


The means provided for eonsiraction have proved ample, and 
there is no lack of junds for ibe most vigorous prosecution of the 
enterprise The Company's FIRST MORTGAGE BUNDS, pay- 
able: PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, iN GULD, are now offered 
al PAK. They pay 


StX PER CENT. LV GOLD, 

and bave thirty years to run before maturing. eg will 
be received in New York. at the COMPANY'S OFFICE, No. 20 
Naseau Street, and by OHN J. CISCO & BON, Bankers, No, 59 
Wall Street, and by tne Company's advertised Agents throughout 
the United States. 

i PAMPALET end MAT [0F 1809, eHOWIDE tue pare we 
Work, Resonrces tor Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be 
obtained ai the Company's Offices or of its advertised Agents, or 
will be sent tree on application. , 

JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 


. 


_ May 25, 1868 


WELLS, FARCO & COMPANY’S | 
EUROPEAN BEXPRBESS. 


PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 
PROMPTLY FoRWARDED. 

Exchange for Sale, 
Collections and Commissions Hrecuted. 
WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


J/OQOuHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOooT MAKER, 
Ne. 290 BROADWAY, 
N.E. Corner Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
Makes to order and keeps on hand a fine assortment of Boots 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; — English 


Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Shoes, at reason- 
able prices. 





_ 
. 


OSBORN. 
TRUNK MANUFACTURER. 
a % 32 years, at ‘Ave., one door below 2ist 
8t., N.Y. Trunks and Travelling page of all kinds constantly 
on ‘hand. 





JOHN CILMORE, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satchels, &c., &. 
NO. 92 SIXTH AVENUE, 
One door below Clinton Place and Sth Street. 


ATERS’s FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS ™: 








Square and Up it; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, an 
Cabinet Organs, the best jufactured ; warranted for six years 
Second-hand Pisnos. Meiodeons, and Organs at — 


great 
Any ot the above instrumen.s to let, and rent applied, 
chased; Monthly instalments received from one to two rf mg 
Chickering’ Steinwsy’s, sepa. Eesha 's and the Arion pianos to let. 
Pianos tured and Illustrated catalogues mailed. Ware- 
rooms, No. 481 be ag NY HORACE WATERS & CO 


MESS LOVETT’S 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDINC HOUSE. 
68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIC STREET, 
HALIFAX, N. 8. 
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Litetature. 


VIOLET-TIME. 


Violet-time is come again; 

Once more laughing through the rain, 
Spring with sunny crown advances, 
Sunshine glittering on his lances. 


Long live Spring !—the rainbow arch 
Greets his coronation march ; 

Green his banners, free and brave, 
From each tree-top rustling wave. 


Birds before him fly in crowds ; 

Fast above him float the clouds; 

Swifter run rejoicing rivers ; 

Sunbeam darts are in his quivers. 
‘ 


Where he treads, primroses rise, 
And the daisies ope their eyes ; 
Black-birds sing in every bush, 
Answering the merry thrush. 


Swallows are bis heralds fleet, 
Faster than the pulses beat ; 
Butterflies between the showers, 
Tell the glad news to the flowers. 


Our old monarch, Winter,’ s dead ; 
His crown is on another head ; 
Sunbeams chase the envious rain ; 
Violet-time is come again. 





THE PHANTOM. 


Drawn by some hidden power I go; 
I have dim consciousness of being ; 
No breath I draw, no feeling know, 
* And yet am seen and seeing. 


The women faint, beholding me, 
And men the sturdiest blanch like women ; 
I know not if my coming be 
ed as an omen. 


Nothing I kuow—vain is my strife 
To rend the separating curtain 

That shuts out memory of life— 
That I did live is certain. 


For tere is cast Upon my mind 

The shadow of a knowledge banished, 
A sense al! dim and undefined 

Of some existence vanished. 


What so to doom me have I done? 

Suffered what woes? what sins committed ? 
Was that unknown existence one 

To be abhorred or pitied ? 


Ob! happy race of men whose souls 

At last in peaceful death may slumber; 
But not my being death controls, 

Nor life my days could number. 


———_--_.>-—-__— 


BLONDEL PARVA. 
By the Author of “ Maxims by a Man of the World.” 
CHAPTER V. 
THE BLIND MAN AT HOME. 


When the gate-keeper and his daughter left the ruins at the 
usual hour for closing, and after the visitors had departed ina 
different order from that in which they came—first, Richard 
Anstey ; then Maurice, with the two ladies ; and lastly, the cu- 
rate—there were traces of recent sorrow on Mary's face. Her 
voice was studiously cheerful; but her movements, less agile 
and childlike than customary, had already caused her father 
to inquire what ailed her. He bad kissed her cheek, but she 
had made haste to dry the tear that lay there, and even his 
instinct failed to inform him of her red eyes and downcast 
look. It was not the first time that Madam’s cousin—the nearest 
relative of the family to whom she and her father owed their 
bread—had offered her a rudeness. He had persecuted the 
poor girl with his unwelcome attentions with a i 
possible only to a cl by nature, with a heartofstone. His 
pretensions to the hand of Miss Kate Irby interposed no ob- 
stacle ; his views were liberal, and his tastes catholic, as re- 
spected women ; even the propinguity of the lawful wbject of 
his affections made, as we have seen, no sort of difference 
with him, any more than with the tage gallant, who does not 
hesitate to flirt with his mistress’s maid, almost under the 
lady’s very eyes. 

Mr. Richard Anstey honestly believed that the daughters 
of the lower classes were created for his pleasure, and even 
that his condescension could not be otherwise than gratifying 
to its ie Sowomt appearances might seem to point the 
other way. Itis not uncommon for emery in his position 
to labour under the same mistake. icately sensitive of the 
least rudeness offered to their own female relatives, and mi- 
croscopically carefal of their reputation for courage, their be- 
haviour with respect to young women in social grades below 
their own is habitually base and cowardly. Nor is it so easy 
as it may seem for their victims to resent such persecutions. 
inclined do. is of Venn 

to course to encourage ion ; to pu 
it, is not only certain to draw down upon her the most un- 





P t Pp y from those of her own 
sex and station—but may be productive of the most distress- 


consequences. 
Mary’s case, for instance, she was aware that Mr. Anstey 
aspired to Miss Irby’s hand, and for all that she knew, that 


young lady—whose mother owned the priory, as well as their 
ittle cottage, and to whom they were under many obligations 
—wag not unwilling to bestow it on him. To complain that 
Mr. Richard had chucked her under the chin, and tried to kiss 
her, would have been to break off the match upon which Mrs. 
Irby, at all events, was known to have set her heart. Still 
more did she dread the effect of such intelligence upon her 
blind father: it would have gone well-nigh to kill him to 
hear that his Mary was subject to such rudenesses. So she 
had borne with them without complaint, only showing, un- 
mistakably, as she imagined, to their inflicter the contempt 
and abhorrence with which they inspired her. Richard Ans- 
tey, not perceiving, iet us hope, how helplessly she was tied 
and bound, kad taken enforced silence for something like 
consent to his attentions, and had pursued them with more 
and more of impudence, until that occasion we have described, 
when he found himself confronted by the church militant, 
and prostrated by the secular arm. His conduct towards 
this innocent lamb had not gone unnoticed by the lynx-eyed 
shepherd of the Blondel Parva flock. Some trivial circum- 
stance had long ago awakened the curate’s suspicion ; his sa- 
cred calling of course more than justified interference, and he 
had gone to Mrs. Irby, and stated very temperately (and put- 
ting a great restraint upon himself injdoing so) the nature of 
his misgivings. Perhaps too temperately. That lady had 
treated the matter lightly. The curate, she averred, was mis- 
taken ; or, at most, she was sure that Ri d meant nothing 
more than a harmless flirtation. It would be most injudicious 
to treat such an affair gravely, or even to mention it at all ; 
nay, she begged, as a particular favour to herself, that no stir 
should be made about it. 
After this, the Rev. Charles Milton resolved to act upon his 
own responsibility, and no wolf was ever watched by sheep- 
dog morg vigilantly than Richard Anstey was watched by 
him. His ecclesiastical training had in no way chilled his 
blood, nor hindered it, on sufficient occasion, from rising to 
boiling-heat at the shortest notice; and the occasiou had 
arisen, as has been hinted, in the ruins of Blondel Priory. In 
his college-days, he had not been without distinction in hit- 
ting out straight from the shoulder, and never at refractory 
bargee upon reedy Cam had he struck a blow more potent 
(or, it must be confessed, one which gave him a tenth of the 
pleasure) than that which took Mr. Richard Anstey exactly 
between the WM be and levelled him with the grassy floor. 
Richard had picked himself up, as soon as he was permit- 
ted to do so, and pressing his handkerchief to his face, had 
quitted the priory without a word. Maurice had found him 
at the manor-house, looking rather pale, but perfectly com- 
posed, and accounting for his having left the party by the 
statement (not far from fact) that he had been seized with a 
sudden and violent attack of bleeding at the nose. The cu- 
rate had looked about for his friend, and discovering his de- 
parture, had goue home, not displeased to find himself at 
leisure to reflect alone upon what had happened, although he 
had already resolved, for the young lady’s sake, to say nothing 
of the matter, unless Mr. Anstey should compel him to 
do 80. 
“ You will not be troubled any more, I hope, Mary,” was 
what he had said to the gate-keeper’s daughter, as he left the 
ruins. But Mary answered nothing. It is very embarrassing 
for a young female parishioner to thank her spiritual pastor 
for knocking down the lover of her young mistress (for such 
in fact Kate was), and indeed the curate himself was not so 
perfectly satisfied with the achievement when his blood began 
to cool. The poor girl shed many a bitter tear, for she felt 
that the trouble might not be over, but far otherwise. More- 
over, she felt shame, almost as scathing as though she had 
earned it by some misconduct of her own. Kate had not 
spoken beyond the truth when she said that the gate-keeper’s 
daughter was more sensitive than herself. The pride of kings, 
as that of all other fo!ks which springs from mere social eleva- 
tion, may be humbled ; power and its sycophants, wealih and 
its parasites, all the appliances of state and luxury, may be 


eclipsed and abject; and yet there need not be felt one pang 
of shame. But intelligence crushed under the heel of igno- 
rant force, virtue outraged by brutal vice, these writhe and 
wince, tormented to the quick. There is no pride that suffers 
from slight or fall as theirs does. For once, it almost seemed 
well to Mary Grange that she had a blind man for her father ; 
she felt thankful to be able to conceal from him her burning 
cheeks, her dewy eyes, the shame and grief that were stamped, 
she knew, upon her every feature, as they sat together at home 
that eventful evening, and conversed as usual. 

Though very small, their cottage, set on the outskirts of a 
coppice that crowned the hill above the priory, was both com- 
fortable and picturesque. It had a gay fringe of garden, end 
& pretty porcb, scarcely less brilliant with sweet-scented 
rary ned while within, it was not only scrupulously clean, 
but furnished in a manner much superior to dwellings of its 
clasa. A charming water-colour picture of the ruins, executed 
by Kate herself, hung over the chimney-piece; and rows of 
neatly arranged books—the modest bindings of which evi- 
denced much use—lined the white walls. Flowers, too, were 
almost as numerous within as without; all chosen by Mary 
for their odour, not for beauty, since fragrance was their unly 
attribute which her father could enjoy. 

The gate-keeper was curious about new people; and it was 
often his daughter’s nightly task to describe to him the per- 
nen appearance of those who had visited the priory during 
the day. 

It was most disagreeable to that she had to supply, 
on this pastiouier semnaion, Ay description of the 
very man whose hateful image she was endeavouring to banish 
from her thoughts; but so it happened. Richard Anstey had 
stayed at Blondel Parva years ago, when he was a mere lad, 
and the gate-keeper had been not unacquainted with him ; 
bat during his present visit, the young man had not chanced 
to visit the ruins before that afternoon; he had met Mary 
elsewhere, mostly in the coppice that lay between the cottage 
and the village: ecclesiastical edifices of all sorts, whether in 
repair or decay, were altogether out of his line. 

* What sort of man has Mr. Richard grown to, Mary?” in- 
quired the blind man. 
oan is tall, and strongly built, he has good features, 

er.” 

“ But not good looks, eh? So I thought, child.” 

bs Nay, Mas I daresay some folks might think him very 
good-looking.” 

“‘ His voice is not improved,” mused the blind man ; “it is 
harsh and tyrannical. I trust, Mary, he will never become 
our master. 

Mary shuddered, and all her wan face cried “ Amen!’ but 
she did not trust herself to speak. 


the biind Sen mamuateely ; “or is it only Madam who 


suddenly snatched away, and leave their late possessor | ed 


“ Do you think that Miss Kate really loves him ?” pursued | v 


“Ido not know, father. I have scarcely even seen them | K' 
church.” 


“ And I never, save to-day, child. Yet one can make a 
guess. I have heard her speak of him oftentimes, and even 
that tells something.” 

“ That is so like you, dear father:”’ she laid her taper fingers 
on the old man’s band with a playful and affectionate grace. 
“1 was telling Mr. Milton only this very day how much more 
you think you see.than other folks; and we agreed that you 
were growing very conceited.” 

“Ab, the curate!” murmured the blind man : the rayless eyes 
looked, as usaal, straight before them ; but thehead here turn- 
ed aside with the expectant ear ready t» catch the slightest 
modulation in his daughter’s tone. “So you were having a 
talk with the curate to-day, were you, Mary?” 

“Yes, father : at least, that is”~she blushed and hesitated—“ he 
and his friend met me as I was returning to the priory, and 
we walked together a little way.” 

“Justso. And the friend, this Mr. Glyn—he that bought 
half my stock in trade—that young man with the good heart 
(so much, I know)—what is Ae like, child ?” 

“ He has a sharp, thin face, father, oval as Miss Kate’s, and 
his eyes are even softer than hers; but he is very dark. His 
features are good enough ; yet it is his expression which strikes 
you most; so frank, so intelligent. I think,as you say, that 
he must have a good heart.” 

“So my Mary has fallen in love with the curate’s friend, 
eh?” said the blind man, smiling. ‘“ Come, tell me the truth. 
He is very handsome. 

“ No, father, I cannot say that.” 

“ Well, as haodsome as the curate. Come.” 

Rose-red the lily turned from chin to brow, and the delicate 
ears grew pink as lips of the murmuring sea-shell. “Yes,’ 
said she, “handsomer than he.” 

“Indeed! And handsomer than Mr. Richard?” 

“ Much, father.” 

Then Miss Kate may yet make a better choice ; and, as far 
as a blind man may judge—— Whoknocks? Who is that 
at the door, child ?” 

Pale as a sheet, the girl tottered to the window, and looked 
forth. Her heart beat fast with the dread of sceing that hated 
face of which her father had just spoken on the other side of 
the pane. But her alarm was groundless. “ It is an old beg- 
gar-man,” said she; “he looks very wan and wretched, but 
not harmful.” 

“ Let him in, child, and give him of what we have. 
old myself, and may be a beggar yet, for aught I know. 


lam 


CHAPTER VI. 
SUPPER AND LODGING. 


“ God bless you, pretty damsel, for opening your door to a 
poor wretch like me,’ said the incomer in the whining 
tone peculiar to the professional mendicant. “ Most people 
shoot their bolts against such as I am after nightfal!.” 

“ We are not atraid of any evil-doers bere in Blondel,” ob- 
served the gate-keeper sturdily ; “and although I be a blind 
mao, 1 can use my staff upon occasion.—Sit down, fellow, and 
if you can eat bread and cheese, with new milk to wash them 
down, you shall have them.—Where do you come from, aod 
whither are you going ?” 

“ thank you for your hospitality ; but as for. your questions, 
they are easier asked than answered,” returned the beggar 
grimly. “ Like Satan, I come from going to apd fro on the 
earth, and from walking up and down in it.” 

“ Like Satan, too, it seems you can quote Scripture,” re- 
joined the other gravely ; “ though holy writ is not for heed- 
less use.—Are you in search of work ?” 

“Work!” echoed the beggar scornfally. “Ask your fair 
daughter, blind man, whether I look like a worker.—Tell him 
what you see, girl, without fear of wounding my feelings. 
ragged wretch, old and broken, such as no farmer would look 
at twice, in haytime or harvest, uniess it were to set his dog 
at him. Is it not so?” 

“ He looks ill, and worn, and old,” said Mary, thus appeal- 





to. 

“Ay,and famished with hunger, save for these last five 
minutes, You say right, girl—I drink your good health in 
milk, Mr, Gate-keeper—and yours, pretiy lass—since malt 
liquor seems to be scarce in these paris.” 

“Tam sorry we have no beer,” observed Mary simply ; but 
you need not spare the milk. “Madam is so good as to let us 
have a cow entirely for our own use; and when cream and 
milk are not much wanted for picnic-parties at the priory— 
which is the case at t—we have more than we need.” 

“ And who is this jam who is so good to you ?” inquired 
the stranger carelessly ; and proceeding with his repast like 
one who has not had his fill for many a day. 

“Mrs. Irby.of the manor-house : she owns the rains and all 
about here; and a better mistress is not to be found.” 

“Ab! She is a widow, I conclude, since you don’t speak 
of ber husband.” 

“Yes. Mr. Irby, poor man, was drowned years and years 
0.” 

“And she has children, lreckon; for that mostly makes 
people tender-hearted.” 

“She has one daughter.” 

“Good. I like manor-houses without a master, and where 
there isa young lady. It is at such places—next to the cot- 
tages of charitable poor folks like yoursel ves—that we beggars 
get most given to us. Is the young lady kind as she is beau 
tifal? You did not say she was beautiful, I know, but that is 
our professional way of talking. ‘Good lady, be kynd as you 
are beautiful ; and, for the love of heaven (or of the Blessed 
Virgin, if we are in Ireland), give us a copper ;’ notwithstand- 
— may be as old and ugly as the devil.” 

here was a savage irony in the old man’s tone which 
strongly contrasted with his former lachrymose style, though 
the gate-keeper did not seem to mark it: always apprehensive 
tor the future, and perhaps reminded by the mendicant’s talk 
of the penury which might one day be his own, the blind man 
sat with unchanging, though not inattentive face, and kept 
silence without sign. Mary, on the other hand, resented the 
speaker's words with something like indignation. 

“ Miss Kate Irby does not happen, however, to be either old 
or ugly, but the reverse of both,” said she; “and she is 
very kind-hearted also, although, it is true, not easily imposed 
u Dp ” 


. >. 

“ Don’t be angry, pretty lass,” returned the beggar, smiling ; 
“T had no intention to offend in what I said. I sball not im- 
pose upon your Indy, { promise you, unless to ask for sixpence 
1s an imposition. It is part of our trade to gather all the in- 
formation we can respecting those whom we intend to honour 
with a call.” 

“Is that how’you found out I was the gate-keeper?” 
inquired the blind man, breaking silence after 4 long inter- 


al. 

“Of course it was, good sir. And now, in your turn, I 

have got your daughter to tell me something of these 
irbies—or Irbies, is it?—which may get me a meal and a 








shilling to-morrow up at the great house. Poor people should 
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always help one another, although, indeed, I should not say 
that here ; first, because you have already treated me so well 
and secondly, because I have no right to place you in the sam® 
category with a poor devil like myself.” 

“ Category is a long word for a beggar-man to use so glibly,” 
observed the blind man quietly, looking a very Dionysius’ 
chamber—all ear. 

“ Ab, now that tells me, that you have never been on the 
tramp yourself,” r-turned the mendicant coolly. “ Scripture 
and long words are the very commodities we deal in, and our 
correspondence, in particular, is chokefull of texts and quota- 
tions.—But talking of these Kirbies or Irbies, my pretty 
damsel, is this young lady grown up? If so, being such 
> you describe her, she ought to have a suitor, if not half-a- 

ozen. 

“It is not for me to talk to a stranger about Miss Kate’s 
affairs,” returned Mary stiffly; “but anybody in the village 
will tell you this much, that her cousin, Mr. Richard Anstey, 

wishes to marry her.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” said the mendicant carelessly. “ There was 
@ gentleman of that name in Sussex, not very far from here : 
Anstey Court he lived at, and he was a baronet. I have had 
good victuals given to me in that honse years ago.” 

“ That is Sir Nicholas Anstey, this young gentleman’s un- 
cle,” said Mary. “ He is now dangerously ill : I heard Madam 
say this evening that Mr. Richard had to go to Swinlake by 
the mail-train to-night in consequence.” 


“J t oJ _ | strides, and bringiog with it the increasing division of labour, 
eign mg oo ‘oan che 2° a... ry se limits and circumecribes the sphere of individual activity, and 


from the sky to attend the dying—that is, for the pickings.” 
“ Let us hope that this man goes not only for them,” answer- 


ed Mary reprovingly, unwilling to seem to approve, by silence, less cultivated times. Armstrong cannon and needie-guns 


of so harsh # speech, though uttered against one whom she 
had so little cause to defend. 


“ Let us hope so, by all means,” replied the beggar cynical- ards and Raleighs, are impossible in an age of monitors and 


ly. “ Lbave never known any harm come of hopings, although 
much of expectations.” 


There was an embarrassing silence. The stranger’s mocking and sublime generalisations, but in the quiet and laborious 


tone troze Mary dumb ; she seemed to perceive in him a wick- 


ed man, whom deserved penury and crosses had only harden 
ed and embittered. 


“ You spoke just now of foreign parts,” observed the gate- universal excellence, and only tolerates the man who is con- 


keeper suddenly; “ have you travelled much abroad ?” 


“ Yes. and acton. The yearning for the past, theretore, is not only 
might have tan, ld You was a wanderer om the cart, 1 te morbid sentimentality of romaatie natures, iis the nat 
Citizens of the World ; well, I am one of those, except that I ral and healthy delight of gazing upon instances of individual 
bave scarcely possessed the rights of citizenship. I am a| Stestness, such a fatare wil 
Vagabond of the World: like Cain, you may say, perhaps, sod no age grati = this yearning more completely than the 
only I never bad a younger brother; nor, what is worse, and time of Queen Elizabeth. The intellect and energy which 
offers much greater tempiation to fratricide, an elder one. Yes,|2°¥ ® days are shared among a multitude, appear to have 
ey Yt a nag oe transcendent genius. The last three centuries have produced 
town—since morning, and my old bones are weary. Is there | 2° OB even pretending to rival the fame of Bacon or of 


any shelter that I can creep into for to night?” 
In the little cottage there was ro room, absolutely none 


where this man could be put.* Th :| In one point, certainly, the giants of the Elizabethan age 
Mary was well owen, aan Port op hw pahptemsas: manifest no enviable superiority to their degenerate descend- 
sleeping in their barns; and yef she did not venture to utter | ®t Io their vigorous and successtul pursuit after all other 


the words: “ There is the workhouse.” There was some 


thing about their visitor, abject and homeless though he con- kept steadily in view the promotion of their own interests, 
fessed himself to be —— grotesque but prow od dignity whether in the shape of place or gold; and they advanced 


which forbade it. 


There ensued a pause more awkward than any which had | ®°8 of devotion, from which the most unscrupulous political 
no means 


he wss on - nag : . : 
the point of framing an excuse for their apparent want of hos- representative of his time either in bis faults or virtues; and 


pitality, when the stranger himself relieved her from embar- 


preceded it. Why did not her father—generally 
scant of speech—explain how matters stood? 


rassment. 
“1 know you cannot take me in here, Mr. Gatekeeper; bu’ 


; ‘ kind.” But his spirit was a noble one in spite of all. He 
you could let me sleep in the priory, could you not? There — 
are no silver candlesticks, nor say commusian-plate there, 1 | Combined the penetrating wisdom of the statesman with the 
reckon, nor—so far as 1 could see, as 1 came along—so much subtle power of investigation of the philosopher, and the 
as a morsel of painted glass to tempt a poor fellow. Even if ae | snergy of the map of action. He was the very op- 
pA. ~ tag ny Genel eniy k torts whey _— lyle’s Sham. He saw clearly that Eogland’s only chance of 


of grass,” 
Notwithstanding her prejudice against him, Mary could no 


but pity this poor houseless wretch, thus humbly a for 
| convineed 


so small a boon, and the more £0 since she was we 
that 1t would not be granted. No vérger of St. George’ 
Chapel could have regarded that splendid fane with a greate 
reverence than the gate-keeper paid to his own ruined charge 


and she knew that a man might just as well have asked per. and hardy seamen whom he commanded in action, and the 
mission of the former official omen for the night can of G@uteomen end merchants who listened to bis arguments and 
the stalls of the Knights of the Garter, as have made that re- meditated upon his suggestions ; ead when to all this we add 


quest to her father which she had just heard. 


What was her surprise, then. w : . | cultivated mind, and a heart that knew no fear, we do not 
& grave slow voice he The nah ah teach mm is wonder that he has been dear to our countrymen in every age 
certainly not good, yet it is better than you think for. There — he lived es us, = that his history has been envi- 
is a small room which Madam has had roofed in for us, just | 0" _ ne ag erty " a anecdotes with which, 
within the gateway, as a shelter in wet weather, and you can from childhood, we have all of us been familiar. 


sleep there, it you will.” 


ere the blind man rose, and took down the giant key that Devon, and was therefore nineteen years younger than Elize- 


hing beside the chimney-piece. 
“| will show you the place myself,” continued he.—“ Yo 
need not come with us, child. I shall be back soon.” 


The young girl, agcustomed to obedience, exp Rnees intimate with the leading men of the day in literature and 


tonishmeut ; but returning the stranger’s grateful farewel: 


envy, and Shakspeare need not disdain, at another composing 
dam, thocugh gle quaatnn ean Git dene io eneee stats documents full of projects for crippling the Spaniards ; 
path towards ‘he ruins—the blind’ leading the seeing—and and, it Mr. St. John be correct in his conjectures, he made a 


cross the litt'e bridge; then they were hid trom sight. 


Who could he be, this beggar-man, who had thus per- Irelan , 
suaded her father to rant 00 caparaileted and distasteful pp ead Lord-depaty of SoS Keen We Sad Sun pose 


quest? 


So long did she wait for the blind man’s return, that she without comment. The Spaniards had invaded Ireland and 
began to grow uneasy, notwithstanding that he was well ac intrenched themselves in a fort _ they called Del Oro. 
cust med to go out alone. She had even thrown her shaw! | Here they were attacked by the English, and compelled to an 
round her shoulders, in order to go forth, when his familiar unconditional surrender, when, with the exception of a few 


step at last was heard. 
“ What a long time you have been, father! I almost bega: 
to get nervous about you, alone with that strange man.” 
“Silly child,” said he tenderly; “ who would burt a blin 


man? The poor fellow’s clothes-were wet, so we had to light) ¥®* 8pproved and sanctioned by the queen; but yet, when 


a fire: that is what detained me.” 


“ " ‘ * | and that Raleigh, from his subordinate position, had no choice | ~~ r ; 
Light a fire!” thought Mary. ‘“ Why, he will not suffer but obedience, it would be affectation to regard his par- guised hostility between these three, sometimes an external 


ticipation in the crime as affixing an indelible stigma upon alliance, but at all times open or concealed hatred and jealousy. 


even the quality who come a-gipsying to boil a kettle withi 
the priory walls, unless by 
could scarcely believe her ears. 


What with thinking of what bad happened that afternoon 


concerning herself, as well as upon this late occurrence, Mar 


by no means = asleep that night, as was her wont, almost per pr Cag ho ces cutee yee, bi Satna Op 
as soon as ber dainty head touched coarse pi . Neneet ; 

it was that she deg later than cao ly ty ed—made Captain of the Geard, hat geome tee —— 
father was already up and out. Presently, she saw him re- | Chamber, Lord eo y= ph cone ear ant f peor 
turning, as if from the ruins, with an empty cup and platter, ant of Cornwall. a ¥ Do =, garter ow 
which she watched bim carefully wash and put away in their | C¥¥tch estate at Sherborne wore fen abe de ws 
places. It was evident that he had been to take their guest 
of the previous night his breakfast, but did not wish it to be|tus 8t. John. 


adam’s spécial license!” She 


and herself went down to the ruins, at their usual hour, the 
stranger—the first who had used the guest-chamber there, 
doubtless, for more than three hundred years—had gone his 


way. 

The whole affair seemed to Mary like a curious dream—one 
of those weird ones which are not dreamed and done with, 
but recur. Involuntarily, she asked herself: Should she not, 
one day, see that poverty-stricken, but caustic and astute 
old man again? And something within her, equally inde- 
pendent of her own will, seemed to answer: “ Yes, for cer- 
tain. 





SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


The increase of civilisation is continually rendering the at- 
tainment of individual greatness more and more difficult. 
We can never see among us again another Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, “ the soldier, the sailor, the scholar, the courtier, the 
ora or, the poet, the historian, the philosopher, whom we pic- 
ture to ourselves sometimes giving chase to a Spanish gal- 
leon ; then answering the chiefs of the country party in the 
House of Commons; then again murmuring one of his sweet 
love-songs too near the ears of her Highness’s maids of 
honour ; and soon after poring over the Talmud, or collating 
Polybius with Livy.” Civilisation advancing with resistless 





confines the efforts of the greatest intellect and most untiring 
energy to a field infinitely smaller and more obscure than in 


have put an end to the exploits of individual heroism. The 
dashing adventures of our Drakes and Frobishers, and How- 


iron-clads ; while the man of science no longer finds the road 
to distinction in the captivating paths of brilliant discoveries 


investigation of minute and intricate details, remote alike 
from popular comprehension and general sympathy. The 
world bas grown impatient and incredulous of the claims of 


tent to concentrate his efforts upon a narrow sphere of thought 


never be able to reproduce ; 


been concentrated at that time in a few master-pieces of 


Shakspeare: it bas been enough for their successors to study 
their works, and write commentaries upon them. 


objects, they did not forget their own aggrandisement. They 


their private ends with a singleness of purpose, and an earnest- 


adventurer or money-making tradesman of the present day 
need not disdain to take a lesson. Raleigh was no unworthy 


while he was a match for Bacon in intellect, hia meuvirs 
exhibit dark and unpleasant passages like those with which 
,| We are too familiar in the life of the “ wisest, meanest of 


ickens’s circunfiocution official or Mr. Car- 


independence lay in breaking the power of Spain; he im- 
pressed his vidws upon his countrymen, and showed them by. 
example how to carry these views into effect. He discerned 
no less clearly our national genius for colonization, and he 
sent out the earliest Eoglish colony to America, and founded 
one of the most flourishing cities in the United States. His 
named secured the respect and confidence alike of the rough 


t 


8 
r 


; 


a noble presence, a handsome pergon, a graceful demeanour, a 


Raleigh was born in 1552, of good family, in the county of 
beth. Having been educated at Oxford, and served in the re- 
- hgious wars in France, he came to London in 1575, and took 

up his abode in the Middle Temple. Here he soon became 


1 politics, at one time writing sonnets which Spenser might 


voyage to the West Indies in the year 1578. In 1580, he 


pating in a transaction’ which no historian can pass over 


leading officers reserved for the sake of ransom, they were 


| involved in an affair like this, and we hardly thank the re- 


we reflect that no contemporary voice was raise: in censure, 


a 
his name. 


y be soon relinquished his Irish appointment, and returned to 


e basked in the royal favour—was knight- 


— — ———————— ——————— 





known. It was no sin to humour a blind man’s wishes, and | the hands of the crown by some questionable compact with 
Mary made no remark upon the subject. When her father | the Bishop of Salisbury, together with the monopoly of licen- 


sing alehouses and permitting the sale of wine at a tax of one 
pouod upon each of the many thousand vintners throughout 
the kingdom ; equivalent to nearly five pounds in these days. 
Bat withal, he was no fainéant courtier: he sent forth priva- 
teers to prey upon Spanish commerce, and reaped a rich profit 
from ther work, and he despatched the first colony to the state 
of Virginia, and imported into Europe the tobacco and potato 
plants. That Raleigh wasa great personal favourite with 
Elizabeth, we all know, but Mr. St. John does not hesitate to 
go further than this; indeed, he appears to assume that the 
relations in which Elizabeth habitually stood to-the handsome 
nobles of the court, were of the character described in a scur- 
rilous publication of the time called the Book of Batves, in 
which it is asserted as the current belief, that whenever the 
queen found herself enceinte, she left London, and went on a 
progress into the country, where secretly, in some remote cas- 
tle, she gave birth to a child, which was spirited away. We 
believe that Englishmen in these days will require a great 
deal of demonstration before they place Queen Elizabeth on a 
level with Catharine of Russia, and acquiesce in the spirit 
which pervades the following extract trom Mr. St. John’s 
book : “ Surrounded by his kinstolk, who formed no small por- 
tion of the court, he thenceforward devoted himself to the 
queen, whose favour he had already won. His conversation, 
all writers agree, was brilliant and fascinating, though tradi- 
tion assigns to him an awfulness of aspect which daunted or- 
dinary listeners. His mistress, however, was charmed by it; 
as well as by the splendour of his person and manners, and 
laid so much stress upon his counsel, that she was accused of 
regarding him as an oracle. When opportunity offered, he 
could say soft things as well as Qxford or Hatton, and to sub- 
duce a fierce and awful nature into softness, isa triumph in 
which women always delight. Elizabeth according!y appears 
to have been more flattered by Raleigh’s adoration than by 
that of any other among ber lovers. Scandal immediately be- 
came busy witb their connection, and caused it to be whisper- 
ed throughout Europe, especially at the courts favourable to 
Mary Stuart, that the man whose hands bad been made red 
with blood at Del Oro, had now become Elizabeth’s minion, 
and decked with silk, gold, and jewels, flighted like an Adonis 
about her person. Leicester had long reached that philosophic 
state in which, provided he preserved his political ascendency, 
he could easily tolerate the multiplication of partoers in Eliza- 
beth’s affection. He had her cousin at Kenilworth; be had 
young and lonely mistresses at court ; he could afford to be- 
hold his youthful protégé, Raleigh, dislodging Hatton from 
his position, and receiving some drops of that love-shower of 
manors, castles, and estates which she rained so lavishly upon 
her favourites. I have already said that Elizabeth’s love for 
Hatton had now, in 1582, lost all the fervour of passion, thoagh 
she still retaine’ for him an affectionate and generous friend- 
ship; but he whoscems never to have cared much for any one 
else, could not be satisfied with so altered a sentiment. Cynics 
might pretend that he only longed for the good things which 
her love bad formerly lavished on him, but this was not the 
case. He grieved to see that while her bounty towards him 
knew no stint either in opulence or honours, she evidently 
gave herself up to his rival. This wrung his heart, this pois- 
oned his worldly success, and this incessantly corroding his 
sensitive nature, laid him, before he had passed the noon of 
life, in his remote grave at Holdenby. At the time of which 
1 am speaking, however, he took what steps he could to bring 
back the queen’s capricious preference. Elizabeth had passed 
with ber new favourite into the familiarity of using the Chris- 
tian name, whicn she descended to pr Playful y 
without the /, saying to him, “ Come here ” or “ Go there, Wa- 
ter.” Hatton, whom the same lips had formerly sported with 
as “ Lids,” “ Belwether,” or “Pecora Campi,” well understood 
this free-and-easy way of speaking to a man; and in the hope 
of regaining his old influence, repeated the experiment the 
danger of which Sir Edward Dyer had long ago pointed out 
to him.” It is a relief to turn to a pleasant scene like the fol- 
lowing : “Sometimes we find the great Tudor queen sitting 
familiarly beside her favourite while he smoked, chatting, 
laughing, and laying wagers. Once she objected, that, with 
all hjs ingenuity, he could not tell the weight of the smoke. 
“ Your majesty must excuse me,’’ replied Raleigh, “ for the 
thing is quite easy.” Elisabeth was incredulous, and laid a 
bet that he could not do what he said. “ Your majesty shall 
be the judge,” he answered; and sending for a emall quantity 
of tobacco, and weighing it in her presence, he put it into his 
silver pipe, and went on smoking, tillthe whole was con- 
sumed; thén placing the ashes in the scales, and weighing 
them, he pointed out to Elizabeth that the difference indicated 
the weight of the smoke.” 

In the year 1592, there came a crisis in his history, and one 
that brought out.all the weakness and selfishness of his cha- 
racter. He fell in love with a maid of honour named Eliza- 
beth Throgmorton, a lady by birth, beauty, and accomplish- 





he mrintained a clandestine intercourse with her, yet every 
day dreading the dénowement and the certain loss of the 
queen’s favour. At length it came, and the fear of losing 
place and favour extorted from him the following letter to 
Cecil: “I mean not to come away, as they say I will, for fear 
of a marriage and I know not what. If any such thing were, 
I would have imparted it to yourself before any man living, 
and therefore, I pray you, believe it not, and I beseech you to 
suppress what you can any such malicious report ; for I protest 


served under Lord Arthur Grey of Wilton,a ruthless Puritan before God there is none on the face of the earth that I would 


be fastened unto.” Thus he was not ashamed to sacrifice the 
most sacred ties to the cause of his own advancement, and to 
represent his connection with Elizabeth Throgmorton as an 
affair of sedyction and desertion ; and this woman, whose af- 
fection he awarded with such baseness, was one of those noble 
natures capable of undying love—a love which clung to him 
in the Tower, in absence and death, and survived till ahe took 


slaughtered toa man. It is painful to think of Raleigh as her place beside him in the grave. .But his meanness did not 


avail him—he was committed to the Tower, and although 


q | Searches of Mr. St. John* for demonstrating that the massacre shortly afterwards released, it was five years before he regained 


the full sunshine of the royal favour. 
There were now three great rivals in the kingdom—Raleigh, 
Essex, and Cecil, Burleigh’s son. Sometimes there was undis- 


When Essex had paid on the scaffold the penalty of his inso- 


Raleigh was too energetic and practical a man for Grey, so lence and infatuation, those who remained of his party appear 


to have united with Cecil,and Raleigh was a doomed man. 
To understand the bistory of his downfall, we must remember 
that the question of succession of the crown, during Eliza- 
beth’s lifetime, was in a most unsettled state; there were no 
less than fourteen different titles reckoned up, and according 
to Mr. Hallam, that of James I. was nearly as bad as the 
worst of them. Cecil, at anyrate, had the foresight to look 








towards ew quarter for the rising sun; and during the 





* “ Life of Sir Walter Raleigh,” 1552-1618. By James Augus- 





latter part of ’s reign, he carried on a clandestine 
correspondence with James, offering services n his fayour 


ments in every way wortay of his name; and for some time — 
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and setting forth Raleigh in the most hostile light. Thus Ra- 
leigh was in disgrace from the commencement of the new 
reign, was deprived of his captaincy of the guard in the first 
year after James’s accession, and soon afterwards was arrest- 
ed and committed to the Tower, the principal charge against 
him being that he bad conspired in favour of Arabella Stuart, 
one of the numerous pretenders to the crown. Little enough 
was proved against him; but yet, if the sentence pronounced 
at Winchester had been carried out forthwith, posterity might 
have said that he had played his game unskiltuliy, and that, 
in those days of uncertain title, to be merciful was to be weak. 
But the course actually pursued gave a totally different aspect 
to the termination of his career. The respite, the detention 
in the Tower, the confiscation of his property, the permission 
to attempt the restoration of his shattered fortunes, and the 
replenishment of the royal coffers by the expedition in search 
of gold with the beadsman’s axe still hanging over him, and 
finally, his execution, under a sentence passed fifteen years be- 
fore, to gratify the Spanish craving for the blood of the man 
who had been Spain’s most consistent enemy, and in subser- 
vience to a mean and cowardly foreign policy, have cast a halo 
over his name, and endeared him to England asa martyr to 
the cause of national independence. Nor is it in this relative 
and indirect sense only that his fame has profited by the ex- 
eer of these fifteen years; to them we owe our know- 
edge of Raleigh as the experimental philosopher, the theolo- 
gian, the metaphysician, and the historian. Amid the worries 
and anxieties of his long imprisonment, be found energy and 
spirit for the cultivation o the most varied pursuits; and he 
carried his investigations in each of them to a point of excel- 
lence which, in ordinary men, is the reward of the exclusive 
devotion ot a lifetime. 

Mr. St. John has spared no labour or thought in the explo- 
ration of new materials: the Simancas archives, Venetian and 
French records, have been put under contribution, and many 
new lizhts have been thrown upon the history. It is hard to 
thank ‘him for some of his discoveries ; such, for instance, as 
those connected with the Del Oro massacre; and in the same 
way it is with an uneasy feeling, more of sorrow than of in- 
credulity, that we listen to the account he has to give of Ba- 
con’s conduct in the concluding part of the story. 
true, it proves that the great philosopher was as capable of 
heartlessness towards a former companion and intimate friend, 


that the judges might exclude those incompetent by law, and 
direct the jury as to the weight due to the rest.” From that 
time, trial by jury has remained the same in principle, and to 
some extent in practice, and the judges have superadded those 
just principles on which alone evidence can be received, 
which have served to make trial by jury so great and real a 
blessing to all who are under the law. The jury decide as to 
facts, the judges as to law. Such is the principle at the bot- 
tom of English jurisprudence. 

Whence the number twelve, which is the complement of a 
petit jury, it is not easy to say ; whether because it was a con- 
venient number, whether out of some superstitious idea in 
connection with the twelve apostles, or whether,as many 
think, because twelve was a number regarded with much 
mysterious satisfaction by the old German nations, cannot be 
decided. Grand juries, of which some trace may be found in 
Anglo-Saxon institutions, consist, as did some of the earlier 
juries, of twenty-three members, and their function it is to de- 
cide by a majority of twelve whether a bill which, primd facie, 
isa true one, shall be discharged, or sent for trial before a 
common jury. 

At the present time, there are four sorts of juries known to 
the English law—grand juries, special juries, common or petit 
juries, and juries for the trial of foreigners. The functions of 
the grand jury have already been indicated. They are not 
called into requisition except in criminal causes, and then 
they form an additional safeguard to the prisoner and to the 
integrity of justice. The grand jury, cunsisting of the most 
worthy men in the county, men of position and presumably 
of the best intelligence, consider generally the cases of all the 
prisoners who have been committed for trial by the magistrate 
throughout the county. They go thoroughly, but not very 
minutely, into each case, after having heard from the judge of 
assize an exposition of the law applicable to it; and accord- 
ing as they find a “ true bill” or “ no bill,” the prisoner is put 
upon his trial, or discharged. A true bill having been found, 
the prisoner is arraigned upon the charges contained in it, 
and is tried by a petit jury, who take the law from the judge. 
These jurymen are chosen from the householder class, and 
are for the most part tradesmen, farmers, yeomen, and the 


If it be} like; but every man between twenty-one and sixty years of 


age is liable to be summoned, unless his name be on the roll 
of special jurymen or of the grand jury. Special jurymen are 


as he was of ingratitude and méanness towards a benefactor | eequires, merchants, bankers, and other householders who in 


and warm-hearted patron. 

There are some sional flippancies of expression, unwor- 
thy of the dignity of the subject, but, on the whole, the work 
has been done conscientiously and thoroughly, and forms a 
valuable contribution to the literature of the day. 


—_——_e—_—_— 
TRIAL BY JURY. 

It is a common error to suppose that the system of trial by 
jury, as we now understand that process, is coeval with the 
first years of the life of the British nation. Some faint indi- 
cations there certainly are in the records of Anglo-Saxon times 
that the principle of juries was applied in particular cases ; 
but while it is more than likely that the juries in these cases 
were the chosen tribunal of the litigants, to whom the case 
was referred by consent, it is quite certain that there were no 
such things as juries, in the modern acceptation of the term, 
till some time alter the Norman Conquest. The juries of the 
Anglo-Saxons were more properly called compurgators; that 
is to say, persons who, knowing the defendant by reason of 
living near him, and able therefore to form some opinion as to 
his veracity, swore not as to his guilt or innocence-after hear- 


social status aod by their occupation are in a class above that 
from which common juries are chosen. Special juries are al- 
lowed in civil suits only, and then they are granted by a 
judge’s order on a barrister’s certificate upon the petition of 
either side, that the cause is a proper one to be tried by a spe- 
cial jury. These causes are generally such as involve techni- 
cal or particular questions, to the consideration of which it is 
desirable to bring the better sort of intelligence. 

There remains to be noticed the jury which is empanneled 
for the trial of foreigners, except in the case of high treason, 
when a British jury is set to try them. This jury is composed, 
at the option of the prisoner, half of foreigners, half of Eng- 
lishmen, and was first allowed to aliens by the wise policy of 
Edward III., who sought by this, among other means, to in- 
duce foreigners to settle in the country, and to bring with 
them their handicratts and skill for the good of the kingdom. 
There are now a days not a few inconveniences attending the 
jary de medietate lingud,as it is called, and the question is 
being seriously agitated whether it may not with propriety be 
done away ; but the right exists if an arraigned foreigner 
chooses to avail himself of it, and should there not be enough 
of his own countrymen available to form a quorum, he may 


ing evidence for and against him, but that they believed his | choose to have the vacancies made up of other aliens, whom 


Oath and that which he said under its sanction. They might 
almost be compared to the witnesses whom @ prisoner len 
dered to swear they had not seen him steal a coat, certain 
witnesses having been produced by the prosecutor to swear 
that they had seen him do so. The only thing to be said for 
the compurgator system is, that in a superstitious age, when 
the evil consequences of a false assertion made on oath were 
supposed to be direct and immediate, and from the hand of 
God himself, it might have been thought that men would not 
dare to jeopardise their souls unless thoroughly wicked ; and 
whether they were so or not, who could better say than their 
neighbours and acquaintance ? 

But even the jury, as distinguished from the compurgators, 
was essentially different under the Normans and Norman 
English, from the jary as we understand it to-day. Instead 
of being a body of men chosen indifferently out of the men ot 
the county, and appviated “a true verdict to give according to 
the evidence” brought before them, it consisted of men chosen 
specially because they lived in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the accused, or of the defendant, and because they were 
supposed themselves to be acquainted with the facts. That 
which now a days would be good reason for challenging a 
man, and ousting him from toe jury-box—namely, that he 
was a near neighbour, and likely to bring a mind prejudiced 
one way or the other to the consideration of the case, was in 
the old time a chief qualification. A man who now would 
be & witness, then sat on the jury, before whom no evidence 
Was produced, because they were supposed to have the wit- 
nesses among their number. The old Norman law said they 
were to be sworn “ who were born in the neighbourhood, and 
who have long dwelt there, and such ought they to be, that 
it may be beheved they know the truth of the case, and that 
they will speak the truth when they shall be asked.” Pre- 
cisely the same was the rule in England, when the Norman 
plan was domiciled here. “Trial by jury,” says Sir F. Pal- 
zrave, “was an appes! to the knowledge of the country; and 
the sheriif, in naming his panel, performed his duty by sum- 
moning those individuals from amongst the inhabitants 
of the country who were best acquainted with the points at 
issue.” 

Henry IL. introduced trial by jury into Eng)sad on civil pro- 
cess, and Henry III. on crimina! process, the jufy being com- 
posed of “ those who knew,” as denoted above. The injustice 
often wrought by these tribunals was something startling. It 
can easily be imagined what sort of trial a man would have 
who was tried according to the ramour or scandal of the 
neighbourhood, for, in the absence of absolute knowledge, it 


he may suppose to be more impartial to him than a like num- 
berot Englishmen. It is the provine® of all these juries to 
decide exclusively upon all questions of fact submitted to 
them, and in some few cases upon the extent to which the 
law, a8 explained by the judge, bears upon the case in charge. 
Perfectly free in the exercise of their duty, they are not liable 
to be called to account even for a wrongful verdict, though in 
civil suits any miscarriage of justice in consequence is pre- 
vented by the power vested in the judge to grant a new trial 
on the ground that the verdict was against the evidence. Io 
criminal causes, however, there is no appeal to a second pry 
points of law can be reserved for the Court of Crown Cases 
reserved, but the only appeal from the decision of a jury as 
to the facts lies to the prerogative of mercy which is in the 
crown, Not without struggles, vigorous and long-continued, 
have the rights and privileges of jurymen, and with them 
the fair name of English justice, been preserved. Magna 
Charta provided, in one of its most glorious chapters, that no 
free man should be tried by any but his peers ; but it does not 
seem to have occurred to those who won that great privilege 
that the triers themselves needed protection also. 

Probably, until the times of the Tudor princes, jurymen 
were not molested in the discharge of their functions: they 
were what they were intended to be—the guardians of right 
both in civil and criminal causes. A practice sprang up, how- 
ever, in Henry VLIL’s reign, which was extended into a re- 
gular institution under Mary and Elizabeth—a practice of 
calling jurors to personal account for their verdicts, Some- 
times the judges fined them for giving verdicts contrary to 
what was expected ; but, more frequently, the Court of Star 
Chamber caused such jurors to be brought before it, when 
fine and imprisonment were awarded as the sentence upon 
men who had returned answer upon oath concerning the 
questions submitted to them. One of the most notorious 
cases in which the Star Chamber thus interfered was the 
case of the jury which acquitted Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, 
in the second year of Queen Mary. Sir Nicholas was charged 
with high treason, in having participated in raising Lady 
Jane Grey to the throne. His defence ha: ing been conducced 
by bimself, with singular ability and eloquence, the jury ac- 
quitted him, to the exceeding anger of the court. On deliver- 
ing their verdict, they were forthwith committed to prison, 
and eight of them, when brought before the Star Chamber, 
attempting to justify their conduct, were fined, some of them 
a thousand marks, others as much as two thousand pounds. 
Sir Thomas Smith, writing in the time of Elizabeth, says that 
more often than not juries were only threatened, or dismissed 


was held to be sufficient that “common fame” reported this| by tbe Council with a reprimand; “yet I have seen in my 


or thatof aman to warrant a judgment upon him. Even 


time,” he says, “ but not in the reign of the king now (Eliza- 


where the jury included men who had been eye-witnesses of | beth), that an inquest, for pronouncing one not guilty of trea- 
the fact in question, or who had special reason to know the|son contrary to such evidence as was brought in, were not 


circumstances of a case, there was not eny sifting of their evi- 
dence by cross-examination, nor any obliga'ion on the part 


only imprisoned for a space, but a large fine set upon their 
heads, which they were fain to pay ; another inquest, for ac- 


of the appellant, as the prosecutor or plaintiff was called, to | quitting another, besides paying a fine, were put to open ig- 


make the evidence of ali the witnesses agree upon the mate- 


nominy and shame. But these doings were even then 





rial points. It seems that, about the twenty-third year of | accounted of many for violent, tyrannical, and contrary to the 
Edward IIL, the custom began of adjoining witnesses to the | liberty and custom of the realm of England.” 


jaries for the purpose only of giving testimony, the right to 


There is something to be said for the interference of the 


vote on what verdict should be given being withheld ; and at | Star Chamber, which then acted in criminal causes much as 


some date before the eleventh ey of Henry 1V., it became 
y : detached wholly from the 
ury, and to give their testimony at the bar of the court, “so 


customary for the witnesses to 


the Court of Chancery acts now in civil matters, and supple- 
mented the criminal law with its own judgments as occasion 
required. It must, we fear, be confessed that jurors in those 








days were badly afflicted with an itching palm, and took 
money for their verdicts; just as later, courtiers and persons 
of influence about the king used to take money for the procu- 
ration of pardons. “The jury gave you no credit,” said Clo- 
dius to Cicero, by way of reproach, after a jury of fifty-seven 
had decided inst him by a majority of seven. Cicero 
said: “ Five-and-twenty gave me credit; but there were two- 
and-thirty who gave you no credit, for they had their money 
beforehand ;” and it is to be feared that this was the case of 
many English juries. When the Star Chamber was abolished, 
in the sixteenth year of Charles L, this practice of fining 
jurors of course ceased; and during the Civil War and the 
Protectorate, we hear nothing of juries being punished or 
bullied; but on the restoration of Charles IL., the judges took 
upon themselves to fine jurors, and even in some cases to com- 
mitthem. Keeling, Chief-justice of the King’s Bench, was 
so ready with his fines, and acted so arbitrarily towards 
juries, that the House of Commons passed a resolution that 
he should be impeached, wh pon he requested that he be 
heard at the bar of the House, and succeeded in making his 
peace. The last case in which fines were inflicted upon juries 
happened in 1670, when the recorder of London, at the in- 
stance of the attorney-general, who bullied and abused a jury 
for acquitting two Quakers of a charge of seditious speech- 
making, fined the jurors all round. Bushell, the foreman, re- 
fused to pay ; and when the case came into the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas on a writ of Habeas Corpus sued out by Bushell, 
who had been committed for non-payment, Chiet-justice 
Vaughan, in an elaborate judgment, decided once and for 
ever that the recorder’s proceedings had been irregular, and 
that the law of England did not allow of juries being called 
in question for their verdicts. Of course, a juryman is liable, 
as a witness is, and indeed as any one is, to an indictment for 
any wilful and corrupt perjury he may commit; but since 
Bushell’s time, a complete safeguard has been thrown 
around all those who “a true verdict give according to the 
evidence.” 

It is a vulgar error to suppose that butchers are not allowed 
to sit on juries. The only persons who are exempt afe peers 
of parliament, judges, clergymen—whether of the Church of 
England, Church of Rome, or of dissenting bodies—serjeants, 
barristers, and advocates—actually practising—attorneys, offi- 
cers of the law, coroners, jailers, physicians, surgeons, and 
apothecaries, officers of the army and navy on full pay, 
licensed pilots, servants of the royal household, officers of 
customs and excise, bigh vonstables, and parish clerks. For- 
merly, there were other exempted persons, including the 
volders of what were called “ Tyburn tickets,” or certificates 
that their possessors had prosecuted to conviction some of- 
fender against the law. Challenges, or exceptions to particu- 
lar jurymen, are allowed to both sidea till two juries have 
been exhausted—the ground for these challenges being, that 
the persons objected to are known to be partial, to have had 
quarrels with the prisoner, to be foreigners, to be vehemently 
opposed in politics or other matter to one or other of the par- 
ties to the suit. If a jury cannot agree upon a verdict, it 
must ultimately be discharged ; for, in criminal cases at least, 
the whole twelve must be unanimous, as they must also be in 
civil causes, unless both: sides agree to take the verdict of the 
majority. Ht is in the power, though scarcely in the discre- 
tiop of the judge, to punish a jury for not agreeing, by order- 
ing them to be locked up in a room without fire, and without 
food or bedding, till such time as they do agree. Formerly, 
this used to be done, and 


Prisoners hanged that jurymen might dine. 


The judge of assize used also to have the power, if a jury on 
circuit proved untractable, to take them with him in « rough 
cart, without springs, to each remaining town on the circuit * 
and if, by the time he reached the last place, they had not 
agreed, to shoot them out of the cart into a convenient ditch, 
and there leave them. 

—_——»—__—_—_ 


KNOTS. 

Knots are of great antiquity, perhaps as old as human fin- 
gers ; in proof, may be adduced the mystery attached to, and 
the traditions connected with, several knots. They formed 
part of the sorcerer’s stock in trade, as they have recently 
formed part of the spirit-juggler’s. The Lapland witches sold 
winds, in the shapeof knots on a rope; the purchaser untied 
the kaot corresponding to the wind he wanted. The true- 
lover’s knot, Sir Thomas Browne tells us, “ had, perhaps, its 
original from the vodus Herculancus, or that which was called 
Hercules his knot [very tight and esteemed sacred], resemb!- 
ing the snaky complication in the caduceus or rod of Hermes.” 
The Gordian knot, which we should much like to see, is an- 
other ancient celebrity. Gordius, be it remembered, was a 
Phrygian husbandman prumoted to a kingdom by the oracle 
of Apollo. In memory whereof, he hung up his plough-traces 
as a votive offering in the temple of Jupiter. One rope of those 
traces he tied with so cunning a knot, thatit was foretold that 
whoever loosed it should be king of all Asia. Alexander 
the Great because he could not untie it, cut it willy his 
sword. 

Instead of the maxim “Est modus in rebus,” we might 
often say, “ Est nodus in rebus,” to indicate that the “res” 
are knotty affairs—which need not be adverse or unpleasant. 
A knot of dear friends is delightful company. Kuaotted wood 
is sought out for cabinetwork and inlaying. The moon’s nodes 
er knots in her orbit are got over by our satellite without 
much difficulty. However perplexirg the plot of a drama 
may be, we are satisfied if the denouement, or unknotting, be 
good. There is a little marsh-bird, the knot (a favourite dish 
with King Canutus, from whom it takes its specific Latin . 
name), which is so excellent to eat, that Ben Jonson includes 
* knots and stints” in his list of delicacies. The more knots 
an liour a ship can make, the better the passengers will like 
it. Many a pair of lovers would willingly tie with their 
tongues a knot which they cannot untie witn their teeth, A 
“ quipos” or Peruvian letter, composed of kno's made on 4 
number of diversely coloured strings, may often have convey- 
ed good news, Still, there are knots sinister as well as knots 
propitious. If there exist a true-lovers’ knot, there is also a 
knot to hinder love—namely the magical nwud d’aiguillette, 
performed in several ugly fashions. The antidote is to weara 
ring in which the right eye of a weasel is set. Kuotgrass, 
with its minute and pretty flowers, is believed to have the 
effect of stunting and dwarfing the growth of children and ani- 
mals to whom it is administered. 

Knots are a study in themselves, an art, an accomplish- 
ment. They may be considered historically, biograpbically, 
technically, and metaphorically. What was the subtle knot 
with which Samson tied the foxes’ tails together in pairs, with 
a firebrand between them? Himself, the men of Judah bound 
with two pew cords; but how? The middle-age jailors and 
executioners must have had their knots of considerable effici 








ency; a8 whenja culprit, or feudal rival, was tied to four 
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horses, and so torn in quarters by their pulling in opposite 
directions, How was Mazeppa bound to bis steed? There 
are real knots and make-believe knots. The officials who 
transferred convicts from prison to the galleys, as well as those 
who kept and managed them in the various bagnes of Europe, 
must have had some slight knowledge of knots. Nor were 
the “two nautical gentlemen,” who shut up the Davenports, 
bad scholars in this branch of art. 

That wrinkle, as recorded by Mr. Galton, deserves to be set > 
forth here. It hangs on the fact that an active man, whose 
hands and feet are small, can be but imperfectly secured by 
ligatures, unless the cord or whatever else you use has been 
thoroughly well stretched. Many people have exhibited 
themse!ves for money, who have allowed themselves to be 
tied hand and foot and then put in a sack, whence they have 
emerged in a few minutes, with the cords in a neat coil in 
their hands, The brothers Davenport possessed this skill, but 
they knew better than to show themselves for pence at coun- 
try fairs. By implying that they were released by enpernatu- 
ral agency, they held fashionable and profitable s¢ances in 
London. The two exhibitors were tied, face to face in a cup- 
board, respectively by two persons selected by the audience, 
and who inspected one another’s knots as well as they could. 
On their expressing themselves satisfied, the cupboard was 
closed and the lights in the room were kept low for five or 
ten minutes, until a signal was made by the confined perfor- 
mers. Then,in a blaze of gaslight, the doors were opened 
trom within, snd out walked two men, leaving the rope be- 
hind them, 

At léngth two nautical gentlemen insisted on using their own 
cord, which they had previously well stretched. This pro- 
ceeding beffled the Davenports. Thenceforward, wherever 
they showed themselves, the nautical gentlemen also appear- 
ed, appealing to the audience to elect them to tie the exhibit- 
or’s hands. In this way, they exposed the supernatural preten- 
sions and fairly drove them out of England. The skill of the 
brothers was praisewortby, but their injposture was unbeara- 
ble. 

On one occasion, Mr. Galton was proposed by an audience 
to tie their hands, He did his best, and a'so scrutinised his 
colleague’s knot, as well as the dark and confined space in 
which the exhibitors were tied, permitted. The cord was, 
perbaps, a little too thick, but it was supple and strong; and 
Mr. Galton was greatly surprised at the ease with which the 
brothers disembarrassed themselves. They were not more 
than ten minutes in getting tree. Of course, if either of the 
exhibitors could struggle loose, he would assist his colleague. 
It wasjan ingenious idea, too, to have two persons, and not one 
person, to tie them. It was improbable that a person taken 
at hap-bazard, should be capable of tying his man securely ; 
it was doubly improbable that two persons so taken should 
both be capable. It it were twenty te one against any one 
person’s having sufficient skill, it was twenty times twenty, or 
tour hundred to one, against both the persons selected to tie 
the Davenports being able to do so effectively. 

To tie & man’s hands behind his back, Mr. Galton assures 
us a handkerchief is the best thing ; failing that, take a thin 
cord. It is necessary that its length be not less than two feet, 
but two feet six inches is the proper length. For a double tic, 
it should be three feet six inch If you are quick in tying 
the common “ tom-fool’s knot,” known to every sailor, it is 
the best for (be purpose. Put the prisoner’s hands one within 
each loop, then draw tightly the running ends, and knot them 
together. To secure a prisoner with the least amount of 
string, place his hands back to back, behind him, then tie the 
thumbs together, and also the little fingers. Two bits of thin 
string, each a foot long, will do this thoroughly. 

Technically, there is the seamstress’s knot, for retaining the 
end of the thread in her work ; there is likewise the weayer’s 
knot, for renewing the continuity of a broken warp. There 
are patkers’ knots, hangmen’s knots, guillotinemen’s 
knots, (for the previous “ toilette”), slavedrivers’ knots, cat- 
o’nine-tails-men’s knots; while sailors are universally and al- 
together men of knots. 

Many stitches are incipient knots; as chain-stitch, lock- 
stitch, herring-bone-stitch, and the rest. They really go with 
the knots thac bind various materials together. On the other 
band, netting, knitting, and crotehet work, are knots that 
cause 8 single thread to weave itself into a tissue. This part 
of the subject naturally branches itself into braids. Whether 
it be a whipthong composed of several’ strands, or of only a 
single strip or cord convorted and involved with its own pro- 
per sell; whether it bea horse’s mane or tail plaited with 
straw to appear at a fair, or a lady’s back hair or chignon 
braided, with or without ribbons, out of three, four, or more 
separate tresses ; it cannot escape from its close relationship 
to knots. 

Metaphorically, a river can tie a knot, however hard the 
feat might be to accomplish literally : 


Though Fate had fast bound her, 
With Styx nine times round her, 
Yet music and love were victorious. 


Music, it appears, can do the reverse: 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton head, and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes ruuning, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony. 

At the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers in Paris, are nu- 
merous examples of knots, arranged in the order of their in- 
tricacy. Mr. Galton’s excellent Art of Travel, from which 
we have already quoted, gives nota few. There you find re- 
poems the three elementary knots which every one should 

now; namely, the timber-hilch, the bowline, and the clove- 
hitch. At page 51 are mountaineering knots. Of one, No. 4, 
a diagram is given, in order that no one may imitate it, as it 
belongs to the family of knots which most weaken a rope. Its 
nearest neighbour for mischief is the common single knot, of 
which no diagram is needed. For the simple and serviceable 
Malay-hitch, and for the Norwegian mode of tying a parcel on 

our back like a knapsack, we reler the reader to Mr. Galton’s 
instructive and amusing book. 

But scattered hints and ial information will not suf- 
fice for the British public. It is an honourable characteris- 
tic of our literature that it contains numerous admirable 
and complete treaties on many special subjects. Mr. Robert 

Hardwicke, publisher of many pleasant and useful works, 
bas sent forth a Book of Knots, by Tom Bowling, illus- 
trated with one hundred and seventy-two diagrams, show- 
ing the manner of making every knot, tie, and splice, for 
the moderate price of hall-a-crown, or nearly six knots a 
penny. It proves the feasibility of the old Peruvian knot- 
writing. If with an alphabet of six-and-twenty letters we 
can convey intelligence to the full extent of our need, it 
would be odd if we could not do so, though not in 


ornamentation ; if my lady took to plainness, they would go 
to nakedness. 

Another bit of pinchbeck is ‘the visiting list—the cards of 
invitation stuck inst the drawing-room glass—with the 
grandest names and largest fortunes put forward, irrespective 
of dates or tenses. The chance contact with the people re- 
presented may be quite out of the ordinary circumstances of 
life, but their names are p: ed as if an accident, which has 
happened once and may never occur again, were in the daily 
order of events. They are brought to the front to make others 
believe that the whole social thickness is of the eame quality; 
that generals and admirals and sirs and ladies are the com- 
mon elements of the special circle in which The family habi- 
tually moves; that pinchbeck is good gold, and that stucco 
means marble. Women are dingly tenaci of these 
pasteboard appearances. Ina house with its couple of female 
servants, where formal visitors are very rare, and invitations, 
save by friendly word of mouth, rarer still, you = see 8 
cracked china bowl or cheap mock patera on the ball table, 
to receive the cards which are assumed to come in the thick 
showers usus! with high people who have hall-porters, and a 
thousand names or more on their books. The pile gets hor- 
ribly dusty to be sure, and the upper layer turns by degrees 
trom cream-colour to brown; but antiquity is not held to 
weaken the force of grandeur. The titled card left on a 
chance occasion more than a year still keeps the upper- 
most place, still represents a perpetual renewal of aristocratic 
visits, and an unbroken succession of social triumphs. Yel- 
lowed and soiled, itis none the less the trump-card of the list : 
and while the outside world laughs and ridicules, the lady at 
home thinks that no one sees through this puerile pretence, 
and that the visiting-list is accepted according to the status 
of the fugleman at the bead. She is very bappy if she can 
say that the pattern of ber dress, her cap, her bonnet, was 
taken from that of Lady So and So’s ; and we may be quite 
sure that all personal contact with grand folks does so express 


PINCHBECK. 


Not many yous eae no really refined gentlewoman would 
have worn pinch . False jewelry and imitation lace were 
touchstones with the sex, and the woman who would conde- 
scend to either was assumed, perhaps not quite without reason, 
to have lost something more than the mere perception of 
technical taste. This feeling ran through the whole of society, 
and pinchbeck was at once considered despicable and disre- 
putable. The successful speculator, sprung from nothing, 
who had made his fortune during the war, might buy land, 
build himself a mansion, and set up a magnificent establish- 
ment, but he was never looked on as more than a lucky ad- 
venturer by the aboriginal gentry of the place ; and the blue 
blood, perhaps nourishing itself on thin beer, turned up its 
nose disdainfully at the claret and Madeira which had been 
personally earned and not lineally inherited. This exclusive- 
ness was narrow in spirit,and hard in individual working ; 
and yet there was a wholesome sentiment underlying its pride 
which made it valuable in social ethics, if immoral on the 
score of social equality and human charity. It was the rejec- 
tion of pretentiousness, however gilded and glittering, in fa- 
vour of reality, however poor and barren ; it was the condem- 
nation of make-believes—the repudiation of pinchbeck. It 
is not a generation since this was the normal attitude of society 
towards its nouveaux richesand Brummagem jewelry; but 
time moves fast in these later days, and national sentiments 
change as quickly as national fashions. 

We are in the humour to rehabilitate a)! things, and pinch- 
beck has now its turn with the rest. The lady of slender 
means who would refuse to wear imitation lace and false jew- 
elry is as rare a8 the country society which would ¢«xclude the 
nouveau riche because of his newness, and pot adopt bim be- 
cause of his riches. The whole anxiety now is, not what a 
thing is, but how it looks—not its quality, but its appearance. 
Every part of social and domestic life is dedicated. to the 





apotheosis of pinchbeck. It meets us at the hall door, where 
miserable make-believes of stuccoed pillars are supposed to 
confer a quasi-palatial dignity on a wretched little villa run 
up without regard to one essential of home comfort or of ar- 
chitectural truth. It goes with us into the cold, conventional 
drawing-room, where all is for show, nothing for use, where 
no one lives, and which is just the mere pretence of a dwell- 
ing-room, set out to deceive the world into the belief that its 
cheap finery is the expression of the every-day life and circum- 
stances of the family. It sits with us at the table, which a 
confectioner out of a back street has furnished, aud where 
everything down to the very flowers, is hired for the occasion. 
It glitters in the brooches and bracelets of the women, in the 
sjuds and signet-rings of the men ; itis in the bired broughams, 
the hired waiters, the pigmy page-boys, the faded paper flow- 
ers, the cheap champagne, and the affectation of social con- 
sideration that meet us at every turn. The whole of the lower 
section of the middle classes is penetrated through and through 
with the worship of pinchbeck, and for one family that holds 
itself in the honour and simplicity of truth, ten thousand lie, 
to the world and to themselves, in frippery and pretence. 
The greatest sinvers in this are women. Men are often os- 
tentatious, often extravagant, and not unfrequently dishonest 
in that broad way of dishonesty which is called living beyond 
their means—sometines making up the deficit by practices 
which end in the dock of the Old Dailey; but, as a rule, they 
go in for the real thing in details, and their pinchbeck is at 
the core rather than on the surface. Women, on the contrary, 
give themselves up to a more genefal pretentiousness, and, 
provided they can make a show, care very little abont the 
means; provided they can ring their metal on the counter, 
they ignore the —— the hall-stamp underneath. Loeality, 
dress, their yisiting-list, and domestic appearance are the four 
things which they demand shall be in accord with their neigh- 
bour’s ; and for these four surfaces they will sacrifice the whole 
internal fabric. They will have a showy-looking house, en- 
crusted with base ornamentations and false grandeur, though 
it lets in wind, rain, and sound almost as il it were made of 
mud or canvas, rather than a plain and substantial dwelling- 
place, with comfort instead of stucco, and moderately thick 
walls instead of porches and pilasters. Most of their time is 
ni cessarily passed at home, but they will undergo all manner 
of house discomfort resulting from this preference of cheap 
finery over solid structure, rather than forego their “‘ genteel 
locality” and stereotyped ornamentation. A family of daugh- 
ters on the oue side, diligent over the “ Battle of Prague”; a 
nursery full of erying babies on the other; more Battles of 
Prague opposite, diversified by a future Lind practising her 
scales unweariedly ; water-pipes bursting in the frost, walls 
streaming in the thaw, the lower offices reeking and green 
with damp, and the upper rooms too insecure for unrestricted 
movement—all these, and more miseries of the same kind, she 
willingly encounters rather than shift into a locality relative- 
ly unfashionable to her sphere, but where ske could have sub- 
stantiality aud comfort for the same rent that she pays now 
for flash and pinchbeck. 

In dress it is the same thing. She must look like her neigh- 
bours, no matter whether they can spend pounda to her shil- 
lings, and run up a milliner’s bill beyond what she can afford 
for the whole family living. If they can buy gold, she can 
manage pinchbeck; glass that looks like jet, like filagree 
work, like anything else she fancies, is every bit to her as 
good as the real thing; and if she cannot compass Valencien- 
nes and Mechlin, she can go to Nottingham and buy machine- 
made imitations that will make quite as fine a show. How 
poor soever she may be, she must hang herself about with or- 
paments made of painted wood, glass, or vulcanite; she must 
break out into spangles and beads and chains and denvitons, 
which are cheap luxuries, and, as she thinks, effective. 
Flimsy silks make as rich a rustle to her ear as the state!iest 
brocade, and cotton velvet hts the soul that cannot aspire 
to Genoa. The love of pinch is so deeply ingrained in 
her that even if, in a momentary fit of aberration into good 
taste, she condescends to a simple material about which there 
can be neither disguise nor pretence, she must load it with 
that detestable cheap finery of bers wll she makes herself as 
vulgar in a muslin as she was in a cotton velvet. The simpler 
munditiis, which used to be held as a canon of feminine good 
taste, is now abandoned altogether, and the more she can be- 
dizep herself according to the pattern of a Sandwich islander 
the more beautiful she thinks herself, the more certain the 
fascination of the men, and the greater the jealousy of the 
women. This is the cause of all the tags and streamers, the 
bits of ribbon here and flying ends of laces there, the puffed- 
out chignons, and,the trailing curls cut off some dead girl's 
head, wherewith the modern Englishwoman delights to make 
herself hideous. It is pinchbeck throughout. But we fear 
she is past praying for in the matter of fashion, and that she 
is too e iven over to the abomination of pretence to be 


fashion, we d have our pinchbeck 





two knots. 


quite so portable a form, with one hundred and seventy- 
v 


itself; and perpetuate the memory of the event, by such imi- 
tation—at a distance. It is too good an occasion for the airing 
of pinchbeck to, be disregarded, and, consequently, for the 
most part is turned to this practical account. 
fashion will be suited to the material, or to the other parts of 
the dress, is quite a secondary consideration, it being of the 
essence of pinchbeck to despise both fitness and harmony. 


Whether the 


There is a large amount of pinchbeck in the appearance of 


social infuence, much cultivated by Women of a certain ac- 
tivity of mind, and with more definite aims than all women 
bave. 
pretences we have been spea 
money, and £0 far have one reality, but who have not, by their 
own birth or their husband’s, tbe original standing which 
would give them this influence as of right. Some make them- 
selves notorious for their drawing-room patronage of artists, 
which does not often include buying their pictures ; others 
gather round them scores of obscure authors, whose books 


This belongs to a grade one step higher than the small 
king of—to women who have 


they talk of, if they do not read; a few, a short time since, 
were centres of spiritualistic circles, and got a queer kind of 


social influence thereby, so far as Philistine desire to witness 
the “ manifestations” went; and one or two are names of 
weight in the emancipated ranks, and take chiefly to what 
they call “working women.” These are the 
Lacies’ Committees, where they talk bosb, an 
at utterly uninteresting subjects, as diligently as if what they 
said had any pointin it, and what they did any ultimate issue 
in probability or common sense. But beyond the fact of bav- 


who attend 
pound away 


ing a } house, where their several sets may assemble at 
stated ods, these would-be lady are utterly 
impotent to help or hinder; and their is just so 
much piuchbeck, not worth the trouble of w iz. 


In a)l this gaudy attempt at show, this dissatisfac- 
tion with what they are, and ceaseless endeavour to appear 
something they are not, our middle-class ladies are doing 
themselves and society infinite mischief. They set the tone to 
the world below them, and the small tradespeople and the 
servants, when they copy the vices of their superiors, do not 
imitate her grace the duchess, but the doctor’s wife over the 
way, and the lawyer’s lady next door, and the young ladies 


everywhere, who all try to appear women of rank and for- 


tune, and who are ashamed of nothing so much as of indus- 
try, truth, and simplicity. Hence the rage for cheap finery in 
the kitchen, just a trifle more ugly and d than that 
worn in the drawing-room; hence the miserable pretentious- 
ness, and pinchbeck fine-ladyism, filtering like poison through 
every pore of society, to result God only knows in what 
grave moral cataclysm, unless women of mind and education 
will come to the front, and endeavour to stay the plague al- 
ready begun. Chains and brooches may seem but small ma- 

causes for important moral effects, but they are symbols ; 
and, as symbols, of deep national value. No will be 
done till we get back some of our fine old horror of pinchbeck, 
and once more insist on truth as the foundation of our na- 
tional life. Education and refinement will be of no avail if 
they do not land us here; and the progress of the arts and 
society must not be brought to mean chiefly the travesty of, 
civilized ladies into the semblance of savages, by the cheap 
imitation of costly su omen are alwa' a 
about the world es ger after everything but their e - 
ness. Here is something for them to do—the regeneration of 
society by means of their own energies ; the bringing people 
back to the dignity of truth and the beauty of simplicity ; and 
the substitution of that self-respect which is content to ap- 
pear what it is, for the feeble pride which revels in pinchbeck 
because it cannot get gold, and which endeavours so hard to 
+) Kaas estate, and to pass for what it is not and never 
co ‘ 


ENGLAND'S TRADE RELATIONS 
WITH FRANCE, 


The result of the nine days’ Debate on the commercial pol- 
icy of the French Empire must be looked upon as no consid- 
erable triumph for the caus¢ of Free Trade. It may be of 
little importance to the Emperor’s Government that their views 
should have receivec the support of a large majority in the 
Legislative body. Victory is a matter of course for Imperial- 
ism in all those Parliamentary contests in which it desires to 
insure success. Neither is the vote of last Tuesday an event 
of very great consequence so far as British interests are con- 
cerned. The principles of our commercial policy are too 
strongly established to be shaken by any ution of a for- 
eign Legislature. Had even the discussion in the French As- 
sembly led to a different conclusion, we should not fall back 
from our present position. Weshbould not give up Free Trade 
if France were to intrench herself behind a wall of absolute 
prohibition—if another Napoleon were to renew the experi- 
ment of the Continental System. But, for the sake of France 
herself, we must rejoice that the French Government should 
have had so much to say on the side of commercial freedom, 
and the Oppositton should have made out so bad a case for 
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The Commercial Treaty of 1860 was the Emperor Napoleon’s 
own act. All the responsibility was atsumed by the Chief of the | 
State. That Convention constituted the main feather in the cap 
of Imperialism. The Emperor was there in advance of his 
country. Never were fall absolute powers exercised to better | 
purpose. The Emperor, M. Rouber tells us, dieregarded the 
dangers which his popularity might incur from negotiation with | 
England, “the natural enemy of French commercial pros- 
perity,” and he signed that.compact by which “ the relations be 
tween the two countries haye been ever since marked by-per- 
fect harmony and reciprocal confidence—a powerful guarantee 
for the world’s peace.” No doubt of it. Protection bas at all 
times been based on hostility. From 1793 to 1814 France 
fought ber neighbours with tariffs. Her economical policy was 
prompted by “ aoger and reprisal.” It was through the heart 
of her own people that she attempted toreach ber enemy. The 
Firet Napoleon would have deprived the whole Continent of a 
dinner that he might disappoint Britain of a breakfast. 
These ungenerous jealousies lingered in the country long after 
the Restoration. For Statesmen of that age the main point was 
not so much to make France great as to keep other States 
email * * ‘ 

The Treaty of 1860 was founded on the “ greatest good of the 
greatest rumber ;” and none of its opponen's ventured to rais: 
even a murmur while M. Rouher, examining its effects, pointed 
out the astonishing prosperity enjoyed by the general trade of 
the Empire, contrasting it with that of England—with that of 
the very country the success of which causes some Frenchmen 
the keenest paogs of envious ill will. England, said the Minis- 
ter of State, exports £26 360000 worth of goods to France; in 
this sum are included £18 720000 worth of raw produc!s:and 
£4 600,000 of manufactured goods. France, in returo, exports 
£46 520 000 worth of goods, of which £18,280,000 are manulac- 
tured goods, and £12 240.000 are alimentary produce. France, 
too, imports manufactured produce to the amount of £8,000,000, 
and exports it to the amount of £68.000000. Finally, the Eu- 
ropean markets are supplied by England to the amount of 
£64,000,000, by France to the amount of £92.000,000. France, 
therefure, as respects European commerce, has the advantage of 
England by £28,000,000. * * . 

No doubt, in this search after its most profitable employment 
every pation must make some blunders and go through a cer- 
tain amount of temporary suffering. The present distress of 
France, however, even accepting all the doleful stories of Pro 
tectiouist croakers, can hardly be traced to the tentative efforts 
of a period of transition. Up to last year, ninety out of a hun- 
dred branebes of French industry throve under the healthful 
stimulus of competition. The evil of the late crisis is equally 
felt in both hemispheres, and, as M. Rouber esserted, “ there 
are at this moment ng less chan 50,000 workmen starving in the 
streets of Protectionist New York.” Frasce bas her own spe- 
cial sources of economical disorder, and these have beea pointed 
out as emphatically by Protectionists as by champions of com 
mercial freedom, There can be vo fair competition between 
France and England, it bas been urged, so long as the former 
country presses 1,200,000 of her most robust and active youths 
into her military service, while the latter is satisfied with a force 
of 150,000 voluntary recruits, taken from a class of men who 
would have, perbaps, no inclination or aptitude for any other 
business. It is idle, moreover, to ask people to choose the most 

rofiiable employment in a country where the construction of 

Zoulevards and other works of mere embellishmtnt is perpe- 
tually tampering with the natural wages of labour. We must 
leave French patriots to fight their own battles with Marshal 
Niel and Baron Hausmann as they best can. But we do not 
thiok Commercial Treaties ought to be reckoned among tbeir 
grievances, It is by no means exclusively from an English 
point of view that we hail the Assurance given by the Emperor's 
Government, through his Minister of State, that “ the compact 
which binds France to Engiand shall not be broken.” M. 
Rouber hastened to assure the national representatives, almost in 
the same breath, that henceforth the terms of the Treaty or the 
revision of the Tariffs will be subject to periodical Legislative 
discuss on. e can have no objection to the annual renewal of 
such a debate as the one that has just been closed. We feel no 
uneasiness about the results. There was a time, perhaps, when 
it required nothing less than the axe of absolute power to strike 
at the roots of inveterate Protectionist abuses. But what Im- 
perialism bas given can run no risk at the hands of constitu- 
tional freedom.— Zimes. 
cnieincnaiipensliahinads 


WEAKNESSES OF THE CANADIAN “ LEGAL TEN- 
DER” ACT. 

The Canadian Monetary Times in a late number says: 

A general impression seems to prevail amongst the Westera 
(Canada) bankers, that the Provincial Note Act, besides being a 
most expensive affair, has caused a heavy depletion of specie 
from the country. If its effect has been to reduce the amount of 
specie below that proportion which prudence and experience 
dictate as the reserve necessary to insure convertibility of notes 
in circulation, it is a source of weakness and danger as well us 
of expense. 

This question of specie reserves is of such importance as to 
demand a careful and patient investigation. We shall best ar- 
rive at its solution bya comparison of the present statements of 
banks with those of former years. These, however, are framed 
in such a manner that, since the Act came into operation, they 
tend to mislead touching the real amount of specie held by the 
banks; and, in order to ascertain this amount, it is necessary to 
take iuto consideration the relations which the Government and 
the Ba k of Montreal hold towards each other. The Act pro 
vides that specie shall be held, equal to one-fifth of the amount 
of Provincial notes in circulation, as a reserve for their redemp- 
tion. The executive, however, as a compliance with the Act, 
hands over, from time to time, the specie necessary to form this 
reserve, to its fiscal agent, the Bank of Montreal, which places 
the amounts s0 received to the credit of the Receiver General in 
“Specie Reserve Account,” and forthwith they appear as assets 
of the Bank, under the head “Coin, Bullion and Provincia) 
Notes,” and also as liabilities under the head “ Deposits not 
bearing ivierest.”. While, however, the Government reserve is 
thus iocluded in the coin and bullion of the Bank, as part of its 
assets, the-e statements do not disclose that a large amount of 
Provincial notes are in circulation, against which this very spe- 
cie is supposed to be held. Now, although, theoretically, these 
notes are not a direct liability of the Bank, yet, inasmuch as it 
holds sufficient Government fuuds in its hands to meet all de 
mands, it practically is liable, and might, therefore, be called 
upon to redeem these notes in specie, just as any other bank 
might be to redeem its notes, The responsibility is the same in 
both cases. This is confirmed by the fact already mentioned, 
that the specie held to redeem these notes forms part of the as- 
sets of the Bank ; for the specie which is held to redeem Pro- 
vincial notes, cannot be held against its general liabilities. 
Anotber particular in which these statements are calculated to 
mislead is, that the Provincial notes in the hands of the banks are 
added to the assets under the same heading as specie. That 
this is a fallacy, at least so far as the Bank of Montreal is oon- 


tion of which that specie is 80 held. Even the banks, other than 


cerned, will be apparent if we simply consider that the total un- 
der the head “Coin, Bullion and Provincial Notes,” includes 
these two opposing elements: 1. The specie belonging to the, 
Receiver General to redeem the Provincial rotes; and 2. A 
portion of these very notes (about $1,000 000) for the redemp- 


the Bank of Montreal, are scarcely justified in considering their 
Provincial notes as equivalent to specie, for in the event of a 
run on the Bank of Montreal it might be obliged to suspend 
Specie payments ; though we admit that the circumstance tbat 
this portion of the Provincial notes is held in few hands renders 
it more available by the holders, and therefore a far more imme 
mediate liability of the fiscal agent of the Government than it 
would be if scattered among the general public. It is not the 
fault of the Banks that the Provincial Notes are thus included 
under the same head as specie; ia eo doing they merely comply 
with the requirements of the Act. 


The Directors of the Ontario Bank—which was recently 
consolidated with the Bank of Upper Canada—in a late re- 
port, express the hope “ that the system partially introduced in 
1866, which bas seriously disturbed commercial undertakings 
and curtailed the facilities previously afforded’by the banks to 
the country generally, will not only not be extended but finally be 
abandoned ;” and in this hope we ourselves—as well-wishers ol 
the New Dominion—most cordially join.—Hd. Ald. 


a a ele 
UNITED STATES’ CURRENCY DIFFICULTIES. 


It is undoubtedly a defect of the National banking system that 
its currency is unequally distributed. A recent report showed 
that of the 300 millions outstanding 104 millions were issued by 
New England, almost 70 millions by New York, 40 millions by 
Pennsylvania, and 40 millions by Ohio, Indiava and Illinois, so 
that over three-fourths of the National bank notes are issned 
trom New Engiaud, New York and Pennsylvania. 

How this concentration on the seaboard origiaated Mr. 
Hulburd tells us, in his report for 1866. He describes it as 
follows : 


** The original act of March 25, 1863, provided for an apportion- 
ment of the national currency to the several States and Territo- 
ries as follows: one hundred and fifty millions according to 
representative population, and one hundred and fifty -nillions ac 
cording to banking capital, r , and busi 

“ This requirement was repealed by the act of June 3, 1864, 
which left the distribution to the discretion of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. By the amendment of March 3, 1865, theclause 
requiring an apportionment to be made was re-enacted, but at 
the same date an amendment to section 7 of the internal revenue 
act provided that all existing State banks éhould have the right to 
become national banks, and should have the preference over new 
organizations up to the lst of July, 1865. 

“ These two amendments were not in harmony; for, if the ap- 
portionment was made as required by the amendment to section 
21, the State banks then in existence could not have been con 
verted without exceeding in many instances the amount of cir 
culation apportioned to the different States. But, as it seemed 
to be the intention and policy of the act to absorb all existing 
banking institutions rather than to create new banking interests 
in addition thereto, the Comptroller of the Currency so construed 
the amendments as to permit the conversion of State bonds with- 
out limitations The effect of this action was to make a very un 
equal distribution of the currency, some of the States receiving 
more than they were entitled to by the apportionment, and leav- 
ing but a very limited amount to be awarded to the Southern and 
Western States.” 

In this official report we have the clear admission that the 
hank notes have been allotted as was intended. Who is to 
blame for the evil we do pot care in this place to enquire, It is 
to the pruper remedy that we prefer to confine oursearch, And 
this remedy obviously involves the calling in of the currency 
where it has been issued in excess of the equitable allotment. 
Several measures have been introduced into Congress for this 
purpose. The most important was that of Mr. Hooper, which 
proposed to call in the circulation of banks on certain established 
rules. First, no bank was to be allowed to issue more than one 
million of doilars of its own notes. Secondly, the smaller insti- 
tutions were to be regulated as follows : a Bank whose capital did 
not exceed $300.000 was to issae notes to the amount of 90 per 
ceut of its capital ; a bank whose capital was from $300,000 to 
$500,000 was allowed 80 per cent. of circulation; and if the 
capital was $500,000 or upwards 70 per cent. was the limit, 








it was proposed by the Comptroller of the Currency allowing 
baoks with two millions of capital to receive $1,125,000 of notes. 
Toree witlions of capital was to entitle an association to 
$1 400,000 notes; foar millions to $1,500,000; five millions to 


of notes 


tion of the difficulty bas presented itself. 


fiom them or curtailed. - Commercial and Financial Chroficle. 





PEACE BY WAY OF WAR. 


A pampblet entitled “ Peace by Way of War” seems to bave 
revived the uneasy feeling which the Emperor has for two years 
never allowed wholly to subside in France. It is possible that 
the pubiication may be wholly unauthorized; but French pam- 


opinions. 


aud bis Mini- 


verpment nor with the nation, but with the eituation. 


submitting to encroachment 


The discussion of these plane evoked opposition from the 
banks whose privileges it was proposed to cut off, so that the tallow : timber and lumber of all kinds, round, hewed, sawed, 
atlempt was given up, and to this moment no practicable solu- , 
The only poiuts 
which bave been established so far, seem to be that the people that similar articles of the growth and product of the United 
will not sllow tbe curreocyfof the country to be tampered with | +44 shall be admitted into the said Proviuces of British North 
to accommodate those who wich to start new banks; and, se- 
coudly, that the existing banks, which enjoy currency privileges 
will not, if they can help it, suffer those privileges to be taken 


hieteers who know how to adopt the oracular style have the | caval distance. , pre 
oeh advaotage offal ways seeming to express official or Imperial | wares, and merchandice in bond, under proper regulations, by 
Nothing would have been easier than to convince | railroad across the territory of the United States, to and from 
reasonable men that there was no chance of war, as there is cer- | Portland, aud the Canada ——_ privileges shall be conceded 
tainly nothing to fight about; yet, while M. Rouber and M. | to the Uni ed States from 1 

Baroche proclaim peace with more or less show of sincerity, | western points of departure to Buffalo, or Ogdevsbargh, or any 
General Failly, acting probably under the direction of Marshal other points eastward. And provided further, that the free ports 
Niel, is allowed to use anion e —_——e ve he bis | in Canada shall be abolished. 

, » da the army of Chalons. e author of the new r t ' : 
sient doga A _— an pete assurances of the Emperor | ing near the shore existing under the treaty with Great Britain 
i a. states, with a certain amount of truth, that no- | of 1854, known as the “* Reciprocity Treaty, aball 
body believes them. The declaration might be thought uncourte- | and conceded by the United States to the said rap of Bri- 
ous and disrespectfal if it were not explained by one of the for- tish North America ; provided that the same righ more riatieges 
mulas which are constantly used by French political projectors. | of fishing, as existed and were understood to exist up er the eaid 
If confidence is not restored, the fault lies neither with the Go-| treaty, shall be granted and conceded by the said Provinces to 
It might | the United States in every respect, including the shore fisheries of 
be answered that the situation consists in vast armaments devised | the waters of the Galf of St. Lawrence aud the waters and shores 
by the Emperor, and in the neighbourhood of a great community | of Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and we with aw —2 8 
which bas uot the smallest intention of either assailing France or | to the citizens of the United States to fis for or take, dry and 
If the pamphleteer and his coun-| cure any fish of any kind whatever, within three marme miles of 
trymen will only leave Germany alone, they may with perfect | any of the coasts, bays, creeks or harbours whatever of 
safety disarm, The only provocation foffered by the Prussian 


eigu iatervention in German affairs. Immediately after the con- 
clusion of the Peace of Prague, Count Bismark veclived an un- 
Ses-onable proposal for a cess.on of territury to Frauce: aud in 
1867 be prevented, by a resistauce wuich produc d a compro 
mise, the anpexation of the province of Luxemburg. More 
than a year has passed since, in answer to an imprudent boast of 
M. Rouher, he published the military convent ons with the South 
German States ; and he has since that time invited his allies be- 
yond the Rhine to send members to a Customs’ Par ii:ment re 
presenting the whole of Germany outside the Austrian provin- 
ces, Except in the Luxemburg matter, which can scarcely fur- 
bith a cause of war at the present moment, Prussia has nu ver 
come into direct collision with the policy of France. The delay 
ib the restoration of North Schleswig may have been v. xat ous ; 
but France bas, for good reasons, abstained trom making the 
Du ish question the pretext of a quarrel. The retusil of tue 
mperor to join E giand in resistiug the invasion of Schleswig 
and Holsieiu was the primary cause of the war which ended at 
Sadowa. It was extremely fortuvate shat Lord Pa'merstoa and 
Lord Russell were prevented by the backwardavss of au ally 
from iuvolving England in ao unjust and impolitic war ; but, 
rom the Freuch point of view, the abandonment of the Danish 
cause was a fatal error, As Austria does not insist on the fulfil- 
ment of the stipulations cf Prague, France caunot, asa bystander, 
demand the restoration of North Schie-wig ” ad 

Even if the Emperor Napoleon bas encouraged the suggestion 
that peace should be sought through war, he is far too well in- 
formed to have prompted the arguments by which the scheme 
of a German war is supported, It is not improbable that Rus- 
sia might side with Prussia, and Austria with France ; but no 
practical French statesman believes thac the South German 
provinces will become the allies of a .oreign invader.—Saturday 
Review. ‘ 


— ee 


THE “ CHURCH-AND QUEEN” CRY IN ENGLAND. 


Every speech that Mr. Disraeli makes renders it more evic ent 
how thoroughly he intends to work his two cries at the approach- 
ing general election, — Our Protestant Queen’ and * Our Church 
Es\ablishment,’ Ia the speech of yesterday weck he dwelt em- 
pbatically on both heads, He had been charged, he said, with 
trying to raise the ‘No Popery’ cry; that was a mistake; but 
he had heard with surprise that for the first time there bad been 
a cry raised in the country, of ‘ No Protestantism.’ Mr. Disraeli 
did not reveal where this cry had been raised, remarkiag rather 
unnecessarily that it had not been raised in the House of Com- 
mons, or he should have taken note of it befure. But like the 
really deliberate, though in manner excited charge, which Mr. 
Gladstone, in the debate on the Resolutions, erroneously ascribed 
to the suggestions of “‘a heated imagination,’—namely, tbat 
there existed an open confederation between the Romanists and 
the Ritualists, intended to destroy the Church and injuriously 
“ touch even the tenure of the Throne,”—Mr. Disrseli’s attempt 
to identify the attack on the Irish Establishment with the cry of 
* No-Protestantism’ Was meant as a cue for the country, and not 
for the House, He took care, too, yesterday week to drag in the 
Throne, as usual, to the thick of the battle. Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy, be said, would shaomg A “ dim the splendour of the Bri- 
tish Throne.” In Coningsby, Mr. Disraeli made Mr, Taper re- 
mark that “a good Church cry before a registration would do ;” 
and Mr. Tadpole rejoins, “I am all for a religious cry ; i means 
nothing, and if we are successful does not interfere with busiuess 
when we are in;” and so they agree on a cry that shall “ go 
strong on the Church,” and yet, if possible, hold out prospects 
“to the Wesleyans,” whom Mr. Taper and Mr. Tadpole think 
they have “too long confounded with the mass of the Dissen- 
ters.” Mr. Disraeli is following just the same tactics now. He 
is trying his best to wriggle out of the concessions to the Catho- 
lics proposed by Lord Mayo at the begioning of the session, and 
to undermine confidence in Mr, Gladstone by representing him 
as leading the party of ‘ No Protestanism,’ avd by paintivg bim 
as plotting deep to “ dim the splendour of the British Throne.”— 
Spectator, May 30. 

TRADE WITH BRITISH AMERICA. 
The following is the text of a bill introduced into the U. 8. 
House of Representatives on the 8th inst., by Mr. Beaman, of 
Michigan, to regulate trade with the British American Pro- 
vinces :— 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 


Much objectiva wae made to this scheme, and a modification of United States of America, in Congress assembled, That the fol. 


lowing named articles, being the growth aud product of the 
British North American provinces, shall be admitted into the 
United States when directly imported, at a duty of five per centum 
ad valorem. That is to say, grain, flour and breadstuffs of aj] 


$1,600 000, while teo miilions of capital was to secure $3,000,000 kinds, fish, smoked aud salted meats, seeds, greea and dried 


fruits, fish of all kinds, products of fish and of all other creatures 
living in the water, poultry, butter, cheere, maple sugar, lard, 


but not otherwise manufactured ia whole or in part; fish-oil, 
coal, firewood, grindstones, rough and manufactured; provid-d, 


America at a rate of duty not bigber than the duty imposed by 
this act upon similar articles when imported into the Univd 
States from the Provinces aforesaid. Aud provided, further, 
that all exp rt duti s upon any of the above-enumeratd articles 
shail be abolished and cease to exist. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That for the use and privi 
lege of navigatiog the waters of Lake Michigan by citizens of 
Canada, the same rights and privileges are to be conceded to the 
citizens of the United States by Canada in the waters of the St. 
Lawrence and its canals as are enjoyed by Briti-h subjects, with- 
out distinction as to tolls, aud charging rates proportioned to 
And, provided that for the free transit of goods, 


indsor or Port Tarnia, or other 


SEc. 3. And be it further enacted, That all the rights of fish- 


shall be granted 


Sritish 
North America, the same as are enjoyed by cilizens of British 








Government has been confined to a steady refusal to allow for-| North America, and without distinction as between citizens of ihe 
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United States and of the said Provinces of British North America 
as to dues or other regulations. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That no part of this act 
shal! go into effect unless and until all the stipulations and con- 
cession’ herein provided are mutaally agreed to by the said Go- 
vernments of British North America, and are mutually and re- 
ciprocally enforced by theGovernments of British North America, 
as well as by the United States; and upon the failure or neg- 
lect of the said Provinces of British North Ame rica, OF any 
of them, to give effect to any of the reciprocal provisions of this 
act, either as regards the mutual admission of articles, the na- 
tural growth and product of each country as heretofore enume- 
rated, the free navigation of the 3t. Lawrence and the canals 
thereof, the freedom of the fisheries, or any other provision here- 
iu contained which depends upon a mutual agreement, conces- 


sion, or privilege, made by the said Provinces to the United 
States, then the provisions, concessions, requiremen ts of this act 
shail be held to close and to be of no "effect, so far as the said 


Provinces are concerned, and public notice to that effect shall at 
once be given by proclamation of the President of the United 
States—the true intent and meaning of this act being tbat it sball 
only apply to those Provinces of British North America which 
mutually become parties to its provisions by such reciprocal 
legislation as may be necessary to give them effec’. 

a 


RUSSIA AND BOKHARA. 


In the House of Commons on the 28th ultimo., Sir H. Raw- 
LINSON asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs wheth- 
er be bad had any information of a proposed renewal of Rus- 
sian hostilities against Bokhara ; and, ifso, whether he could 
state the aim and object of such hostilities. 

Lord Stanuey.—In the Journal de St. Pélershourg of the 22d 
of April there is a statement that aemall Russian force bad 
been sent across the Bokbarian frontier to put down some tribes 
who had given some trouble to the population within the Rus- 
sian territory. It issaid that the force had‘been effectual for 
its uvbject, and 1 am not aware that there have been any new 
disturbances. 

Sir H. Raw irnson.—I beg to give notice that I will call 
the attention of the House to the subject on an early day. 
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again ‘during the past week i in London, the great Ascot Races 
having come off with unusual eclat. Paris has also been ep- 
livened during the past week from the same cause—the Turf 
there having been patronized, by both the Emperor and the 
Empress. 

The assassination of the Higuing Prince Michel Obren- 

ovitch IIL, of Servia, has created much excitement through- 

out the Ottoman Empire. The Prince was shot dead on the 
evening of the 10th instant, while walking in a park in Bel- 
grade. The assassins are ascertained to have been a native 
and bis two sons ; and are supposed to have been moved to 
the desperate deed—as usual—by political hate. Prince 
Michel was forty-three years of age, and was confirmed ip the 
dignity of reigning Prince of Servia by a firman of the Sublime 
Porte issued the 7th of October, 1860. 

Luxemburg is again the object of European interest. The 
dismantiement provided for by the treaty arrangement of the 
London Congress has not been carried into effect. This neg- 
lect is sought to be accounted for by the plea that the King 
of Holland has no funds wherewith to undertake so costly a 
work, and that his Majesty is compelled, in consequence, to 
leave the task to France or Prussia, whichever Power regards 
it the more useful to undertake the tark. 

The Emperor of Austria has informed the Pope that he had 
to make his choice of two allernatives, namely, the signing of 
the recent laws hostile to the Concordat or the abdication of 
the throne of the Hapsburgs, and he chose the former. 

It is said that His Holiness has, quite recently, sent an agent 
to the United States to enlist troops forthe Papal army: and 
also, that General Garibaldi has written several very earnest 
letters to his friends on this side of the water, entreating them, 
on behalf of the liberal party of Italy, to discourage the project. 
Trade still languishes, throughout Europe, and the stock of 
gold continues to increase, both in the Bank of France and 
in the Bank of England. 





World-Wide Uniformity in Coinage. 

We are informed from Washington that on Tuesday last 
Mr. Sherman, from the Committee on Finance, reported, with 
amendments, to the United States Senate, a bill designed to 
promote the establishment of a uniform currency among all 
nations. The bill as proposed by Senator Sherman substan- 
tially adopts the principles of the Paris Conference of last 
year, and proposes a single uniform standard, exclusively of 
gold—the assimilation of the American silver dollar to the 


~| French five-franc piece, and the gold half-eagle, or five-dollar 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


JUNE 13, 1868. 


European News. 

From England, we hear of still another defeat of the Minis- 
try, on some detail point, but of po particular alteration in 
the policy of the Ministry. The Suspensory Church Bill 
passed in Committee, on the 5th inst., after an unsuccessful 
attempt by the “minority Ministry” to place the office 
tenures, under the Maynooth Catholic College grant, on the 
same basis of future legislative.control as are rectorial livings 
in the Episcopal establishment. By mail, we learn, that, on 
the 29th ultimo, Mr. Disraeli was questioned very closely as 
to his purpose in reference to an early dissolution of the 
House. Mr. Forster thought that if the Reform Bills were 
passed before the 20th of July, it would be quite possible for 
Parliament to dissolve, and the New Parliament to meet by 
the 12th of November. Lord Elcho contended that there was 
no public ground for forcing on a general election in 
the autumn. He did not wish to have his holidays sacrificed 
for the mere purpose of ascertaining whether Mr. Disraeli or 
Mr. Gladstone was to sit upon the Treasury bench. Mr. Ot- 
way said the present Parliament had fallen into great dis- 
credit with the country, and he therefore hoped that the gene- 
ral election might be hurried forward, so that the new Parlia- 
ment could meet in autumn. Mr. Disraeli replied, that the 
Government intended to confine their labours to what was 
actually necessary, namely, the Reform bills and the esti- 
mates. He spoke of certain other bills which would be left 
for the House to decide upon, but with regard to a dissolution 
he could say nothing more definite than he had before stated, 
that the calculation for an early dissolution must be founded 
upon the progress of public business. At the same time, he 
thought there should be no suspicion on the part of the new 
constituencies that there was any desire to neutralize their 
rights by hastening the election. Mr. Gladstone, in reply, in- 
timated that he would expect something more definite from 
the Premier, after the Whitsuntide holidays ; otherwise that 
the opinion of the House might be asked on the subject. 

In reply to a question relative to the probable opening up 
of the North West territory, Mr. Adderly, Under Secretary 
for the Colonies, said that “ the early colonization of the lands 
from Lake Superior to the Pacific coast was desirable; but so 
long as the negotiations for a settlement with the Hudson Bay 
Company were pending, no steps’could be taken by the home 
government in that direction.” We sincerely hope that this 
vexed question will not be “ pending” much longer ; and 
that we shall have actually accomplished before 1870 what 
should have been consummated prior to 1860—or at the 
time that Sir E. B. Lytton, as Colonial Secretary, so warmly 
advocated the measure. These long delays are the most dan- 
gerous features in Imperial policy touching their wide-spread 
and illy-organized possessions in America, 

Despatches have been received in London, stating that the 
captives, recently held,by King Theodorus of Abyssinia, and 
released by General Napier, have arrived at Suez, Egypt, home- 
ward bound. 








piece, to the French twenty-five franc piece—such bill to take 
effect from the Ist of January, 1869. 

Senator Morgan, on the other hand, has presented a report 

which sets forth that such a change as now prop “ should 
be made only alter the most mature deliberations; and sug- 
gestively asks: “ Should not a period when the public mind 
is calm—more so than now—on the subject of monetary af- 
fairs, and when the natienal debt has become less formidable, 
be chosen for initiating a change?” We may here add, that 
in our opinion Senator Morgau’s views on the question more 
nearly represent those entertained by the mass of the.Ameri- 
can people, than do those of Senator Sherman. 
In England a uniform standard existed before the Conquest. 
Magna Charta also declares that “there shall be one weight 
and one measure throughout the realm ;” but, in the fifteenth 
century, a8 many as eleven systems of weights and measures 
were sanctioned by act of parliament, or were in general use 
by the people—also local weights and measures existed in 
different market towns. At that time as many as ten differ- 
ent stones, and twenty different bushels, existed in the United 
Kingdom. In France the Ailogramme and metre were first 
legally adopted asthe standard of length and weight, and 
adopted in the Hotel des Archives in 1799. 

And now it becomes necessary to consider the question of 
coinage—distinct from that of weights and measures—on its 
own merits; and also in its bearings on the interests both of 
Great Britain, and British America, as well as the United 
States; for each of these countries have recently been con- 
sidering this question in all its bearings. 

A select Committee, appoint:d by the House of Commons 
on the 8th of April, 1862—after due deliberation—reported : 

1. “ That the use of the metric system of currency be 

rendered legal.” 
. “ That a department of weights and measures be esta- 
blished in connection with the Board of Trade.” 

3. “ That the system form one of the subjects of competitive 
examination in the candidatures for the Civil 
Service.” . 

4. “ That the gramme should be used in the Post-office, on 
letters and books.” 

5. “ That it should be taught in all schools receiving grants 
from Government.” 

6. “ That all public statistics should have both systems ex- 
pressed in juxta-position, and that the use of the 
gramme be allowed in bills before Parliament.” 

In conclusion they say: “ The Committee feel bound to add, 
that the evidence they have received tends tggonvince them 
that a decimal system of money should, as nearly as possible, 
accompany a decimal system of weights and measures.” And, 
moreover, when we consider that the metric system has 
already been adopted (wholly or partially) by France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Italy, the German Zolverein, Hanse Towns, 
Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Mexico, Guatemala, and 
other States of South America; it is not too much, we think, 
to infer that this is now the invariable tendency of national 
minds. 
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“I believe that the decimal divisions of units might be intro- 


duced very easily, and I believe that it would co-exist per- 
fectly well with the binary division, which I am satisfied 
must always exist with the common people—so far as halves 
and quarters are concerned: The halves and quarters are 
easily ted into decimal fractions; the decimal system, 
therefore, if fully established throughout the country, might 
go on and thrive, consistently with the habit of dividing all 
units into halves and quarters in common life.” Professor 
Millers—who is also good authority on this head—in answer to 
the question: “ What advantage does the metrical system pre- 
sent over our present (English) system?” says: “ The great 
advantage of having convenient units, and the enormous ad- 
vantage also, of having a decimal subdivision.” The French 
legal system ut present is, 1, },1-5, 1-10; while the purely bi- 
nary system is, 1, }, +, 4; and therefore may be easily assimi- 
lated so as to exactly correspond. And while we ask aslight 
change, on the part of the French nation, we cheerfully admit 
that the old English system of pounds, shillings and pence, 
must ultimately be superseded by the decimal and binary di- 
visions, which possess the merit of simplicity, and are accord- 
ingly easily understood by the people throughout the 
world, Even the American Statistical Association, at the late 
meeting at Boston, adopted a petition to Congress urging the 
adoption of the metrical system of weights, measures, and 
coins ; adding that, “the changes required for converting the 
existing coinage into a metrical one, are so slight that re- 
coinage would be unnecessary.” 

And here we may introduce by way of illustration, a table 
prepared for us by an expert in these matters, comparing the 
systems existing, and the one now proposed. 
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The same authority says:—“ The fineness of both the 
gold and the silver coins in each of the above-men- 
tioned systems is the same—namely, 9-10 of pure metal 
to 1-10 of alloy. The ratio of gold to silver assum- 
ed in each of the above cases is a safe one, being below 
the market and consequently rendering the silver coins of 
greater nominal value (expressed in gold values) than their 
actual market values. The relative market values of gold 
to silver for the past fourteen years has averaged 15 3-8 to 1. 
The 2ad case—that of the Metrical System—is obviously the 
most simple, as regards the relation of the weight of the 
coins to the metrical unit of weight—the gramme,—as also in 
relation to the relative market values of gold and silver. The 
3rd case is the least simple of all.” 

All things considered, we are of opinion that the Paris Con- 
ference’s recommendations purely, will neither be adopted by 
Great Britain or the United States, and we further believe that 
something more metrical in form, will take the place of the 
present proposition ; not only at Washington, but also at Lon- 
don, and Paris. 


Trade with the North. 

More than two full years have now elapsed since the Reci- 
procity Treaty between the United States and British North 
America ceased to exist. After more than eleven years of 
mutually advantageous interchange of products, the United 
States Government deliberately determined upon the abroga- 
tion of a treaty under which transactions amounting to more 
than five hundred millions of dollars had taken place, and 
that, too, in defiance of the wishes, as well as the interests, of 
perhaps a majority of the collective American people. For it 
must be remembered that the Southern tier of States had no 
voice in the government when this suicidal act was perpetra- 
ted, while entire sections of the Northern States were almost 
a unit in favour of a continuance of the Treaty. 

This foolish act can only be accounted for in one way; 
namely, in the unwarranted irritation, rashness, and impul- 
siveness of this sensitive people. Change, too, they must have. If 
it is not for the better, it must be for the worse. When we 
reflect however, that the great manufacturing British nation 
admits the surplus cereals—ground or unground—of the whole 
United States, free of duty, and also opens her ports 
and her entire coasting trade to the ships and people of the 
United States ; and further, that under the Reciprocity treaty 
United States vessels bad access, on equal terms with British 
and British American, to the cozste, canals, rivers, and har- 
bours of British America, as well as the sea coast of Great. 
Britain and her vast possessions throughout the world : that 
still, notwithstanding all this, the vessels of the comparatively 
feeble colonies immediately north of us, have never yet been 
allowed to participate, either in the markets, or the coasting, 








The friends off“ the Turf,” have been in their element 


Professor De Morgan in a recent paper on this subject says: 


trade of these—profeasedly liberal—United States. 
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But time will mend all this. We already see signs of re- | proprietors retained in their own hands 6000, or two-thirds of | chef d’ewores of the worst sensational school. The shadowy per- 


turning reason. The general tone of the American press: | the whole, and the rest were offered to the workmen and the 


ublic. But thie was not the whole of the scheme. It was an- stantial as the dramatis persone of a dream, and lack even the ele- 
P : ment of originality to recommend ‘hem to critical regard. The 


nearest approach to this quality, is seen in the part of “ Terry 
the Swell’’—filled by the author—a good-héarted rogue who 


the two or three “ reports” recently presented to Congress, 
in quick succession, by the Secretary of the U.S. Treasury ; 
and the stiil,more recent introduction, into the House of Re- 
Fresentatives, of a bill for the better regulation of trade on 
the Northern frontier; all point in the same direction— 
namely, to a speedy renewal of liberal trade relations between 
the two kindred peoples now controlling the destinies of this 
North-American continent. When the British nation freely 
throws open the markets of her 250,000,000 of people, to the 
enterprize of American shippers, and the surplus cereals of the 
American farmers, how can this country long deny a like 
privilege to the barely 4,000,000 struggling colonists, now 
scattered along her borders? 

If it is necessary to have a duty equal to the present inter- 
nal Revenue tax of the United States, why, so be it; but let 
us have no one-sided bargain, like the one proposed in the 
bill of Mr. Beaman, now before the House of Representatives 
at Washington—the text of which we insert in another 
column,f this day’s paper. Why should the great and pow- 
erful United States of America ask the youthful, and compa- 
ratively feeble, Dominion of Canada, to grant her commer- 
cial advantages which she is not willing to reciprocate? Why 
ask of Canada the free navigation of her canals and rivers, 
without proffering like privileges in return? Why ask the 
New Dominion to allow U. 8. vessels to coast, trade, and fish 
on her entire Atlantic frontier, without reciprocating the 
favour in kind? 

No: all this sharp practice will not effect its purpose; but the 
moment the United States government and people, are prepar 
ed to enter into friendly and free trade relations with the 
neighbouring provinces on just and equitable terms—no mat- 
ter how far extended—we promise in behalf of our Provincial 
friends, a speedy acceptance of such terms: be they by treaty, 
or by legislation ; but the present overture—although in the 
right direction—will not do. Let us have a competent 
international commission appointed to look into the subject 
thoroughly and fully in all its bearings; with a view solely 
to a more perfect understanding of the whole question—purely 
on its merits :"and then an arrangement may be come to, and 
that right speedily. But meantime we would say to the au- 
thorities at Washington, “first call off your Fenians, and then 
send a friendly, and inteligent, Trade Commission to the New 
Dominion, in their stead and there will be but little difficulty 
in arranging a mutually acceptable treaty.” 


Congressional Summary. 

The most important legislative work accomplished by the 
Senate during the week, was the final passage of the bill ad- 
mitting Arkansas to the Union, which now goes to the Presi- 
dent for his signature, and the bill admitting the States of 
North and South Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Florida, and 
Alsbama. The latter bill has yet to be acted upon by the House. 
The Senate also passed bills and resolutions providing that 
special contracts for payment in coin hereafter made shall be 
legal and valid, and amending the act to provide for carrying 
mails between the United States and foreign ports. On Monday 
Mr. Woolley, the recusant witness, was brought before the bar 
of the House, and, on being asked whether he was willing to 
reply to the questions propounded by the Committee of Inves- 
tigation, replied in the affirmative. On Thursday, having ap- 
peared before the Committee and answered to its satisfaction, 
a resolution was passed by the House directing his release from 
confinement, and he was thereupon released. On Tuesday 
the House received the Chinese Embassy with appropriate 
ceremonies. On Wednesday Mr. Hunter, of Indiana, offered 
a resolution which was passed, reciting the allegations as to 
Father McMahon having been flogged in the Kingston, Cana- 
da, Penitentiary, because an Irish American Fenian newspaper 
had been found in his possession, (but saying nothing about 
his having been captured on the field of battle) and directing 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs to inquire into the facts. A 
bill was also passed authorizing the Postmaster General to con- 
tract with the Commercial Navigation Company of the State 
of New York for the transportation of the mails and emigrants 
between New York and Bremen. It requires the Company 
to furnish seven first-class steamships, to be built in this coun- 
try within a year, to transact the business, and guarantees them 
a monopoly of carrying the mails for twenty years. Much of 
the time of the House during the week has been occupied in 
discussing the new Tax bill in committee of the whole, eighty- 
seven sections having already been disposed of. 
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nounced that after the computation of profits at the end of the 
year, a distribution would be made on the following terms :— 
Ten per cent., covering all charges, was to be allotted to capi- 
tal, and if any excess of profits then remained, it was to be di- 
vided into two equal parts, one part to go in furtber remunera- 
tion of capital, and the other to be distributed in the shape of a 
bonus proportioned to earnings, among all persons—miners, 
agents, or servants—employed in the colleries. It will be ob- 
served that, according to this system, the old proprietors, as 
holders of a majority of the shares, would stil possess the con- 
trol of the business; but the workpeople, on the other hand, 
would have the privilege of taking shares if they pleased, 
and would enjoy the prospect of a bonus whether they took 
shares or not. Nothing could be more remarkable 
than the results of this experiment as related before the Com- 
mission, by the masters first, and by the men themselves after- 
wards. The scheme, although it was distrusted at first, and al- 
though comparatively few shares have been taken by the col- 
liers, was entirely successtul. There has been no strike at the 
works from that time to this, Financially, too, the experiment 
has succeeded. Before the change the old firm rarely obtained 
a profit of ten per cent. on their capital ; indeed, in some years 
they only cleared five. Since the introduction of the new system 
not only has the ten per cent. been uniformly fdrthcoming, but 
a substantial surplus has remained for division as above describ- 
ed. Every workman, therefore, bas obtained not only the aver 
ege wages of the district, but a percentage upon those wages in 


holder, and getting a handsome profit upon his share. We are 


thougi still the number held by the colliers is small, the latest 
revision of the register showing only 264 shares in the hands of 
the workmen. All this time, however, the origioal owners have 
been far more like masters than ever. Mr. Briggs stated that 
they had “ very much more control over the men than former|y.” 
Such, in brief, are the results of one of the most successful co- 
operative experiments on record, and one which should go far 
toward putting an end to the constant struggle in this and other 
countries between capital and labour, and toward proving that 
that struggle is neither necessary nor for the best interests of 
either party concerned. 





The union of the Infanta Isabella, Priacess Royal of Spain, 
with the Count of Girgenti, a youager brother of the ex-King of 
Naples, was celebrated on the 13th ult. in the chapel of the Pa- 
lace at Madrid. It is one of those events which make us aware 
of the great revolution which a short lapse of time effects in the 
ideas of mankind. Two-and-twenty yeats have gone by since 
the world has heard anything about “Spanish marriages.” 
In this generation, happily, we have had nove of the anxieties 
which disquieted the of 1846, and wherever 
Queen Isabella, taught by her own experience, might have 
deemed it expedient to reek a husband for her eldest daughter, 
the match could have had no greater importance than any other 
auspicious domestic event. Whoever might be called to lead the 
Princess Royal of ceventeen to the altar, would be sure of the 
good wishes of “all present and future.” The Queen’s choice 
fell on a near relative, one of the Princes of that fallen Neapoli- 
tan family with which, on ber mother’s side, she is so closely con- 
nected, and with whose fortunes the interests of the Spanish 
House are wound up by so griat a variety of domestic and dy- 
nastic ties. The Count of Girgenti is only twenty-two years old, 
and but little is known either of his person or character. It 
may, however, be stated to his credit, that soon after the catas- 
trophe which hurled his brother from the throne of the Two 
Sicilies in 1860, Prince Gaetano, wearying of the idleness and 
luxury of the Court of the Vatican and the plots of the Farnese 
Palace, went in quest of a healthier atmosphere beyond the 
Alps, where he entered the Austrian service, and rose to the 
rank of Captain in the 9th regiment of Lancers (Prince Lichten- 
stein’s). Promotion comes easily to him now with the change in 
his domestic relations. The Queen, his mother-in-law, has al- 
ready appointed him to the colonelcy of a regiment of Hussars, 
and it is even added that the rank of Captain-General is in store 
for him at no distant period. The Spanish Legislature has been 
applied to for a grant of thirty-six millions of reals ($1,800,000 io 
gold) for the Princess’ dowry ; and the largess will not be with- 
held at such a juncture, although Spanish finances, which were 
in no very flourishing condition under the administration of the 
Marquis Barzanallana, are rot likely to mend under his more 
reckless successor. It is greatly to be regretted that financial 
and political difficulties should check the sympathy which loyal 
Spaniards would desire to teel with their Royal family on the pre- 








freshly illustrated in the Sixth Report of the Trades’ Union Com- 
mission just given to the public in England. Messrs. Briggs and 
Co. had been for some time the proprietors of large collieries in 
the West Yorkshire district, when they found themselves com- 
pelled, in 1865, to place their establishments on an entirely dif- 
ferent footing. Strikes, quarrels, complaints, and “ play-days” 
had become so common that the business was unmanageable. 
Hardly a fortnight passed without a day, or two, of stoppage, 
and the miners—it is Mr. Briggs himself who tells the story— 


“ seemed utterly reckless as to what loss they inflicted” upon | theatre, Mr. John Brougham’s sensational melodrama, the “ Lot- 
their employers and fellow-workmen. At this juncture, and tery of Life.” The piece is neatly and appropriately mounted, 
under the pressure of these difficulties, the firm adopted the re- and the principal parts are filled by the author, Messrs. Charles 


solution of admitting their workpeople to a participation in the 


profits of the concern. The old partnership was dissolved, and 
in its place was constituted a new Company, under 


the Limited Liabilities Act. 


The capital was divided | scknowledged standards of dramatic writing to which he has 


sent occasion. The Princely pair, we are told, after a few months’ 


the form of a bouus, besides the privilege of becoming a sbare- Life,” 


sonages who flit hither and yon upon the scene, are as unsub- 


earns a precarious livelihood in the most disreputable manner. 
His wife, Polly O’Halloran, is the reigning belle of a “ pretty 
waiter girl” saloon, and Terry is not above appropriating her hard 
earnings. Sir Wilton Downe, another sketch, is an idiotic Eng- 
lishman who has hired a distinguished member of the P. R. to 
act as his valet. and to instruct him in the manly art, that he 
may, at the proper time, administer a fitting castigation to the 
man who has robbed him of his wife. The parts of a disreputable 
Hebrew, Mordie Solomons, and of Mr. Allcraft [one and the same 
person| are filled by Mr. Charles Fisher, but the former is too 
palpable an imitation of the Jew Fagin to be agreeable. We 
will not inflict upon our readers an analysis of the plot of “ The 
Lottery of Life,” its incidents, although not always improbable, 
being sufficiently absurd and outre to remove them beyond the 
sympathies of sensible people. At the conclusion ef Act Second, 
the patrons of the “ first theatre in America’’ are regaled with 
an inside view of a veritable *‘ concert saloon,” a “clog” dance, 
in which we were unable to discover any clogs, a few harmless 
jokes by the “ Original Congo Minstrels,” a “ Sailor's Hornpipe,” 
by a juvenile prodigy, and the popular favourite “ Champagne 
Charlie” [by Miss Germon] arranged to new words. The “ pretty- 
waiter girls’’ are present in full force, and even more decollete 
than in real life. This scene was enjoyed with great gusto by 
an over-flowing audience, and the new piece was instantly launch- 
ed upon the flood-tide of popular success, While we are disposs 
ed to regard this prostitution of the best theatre the American 
metropolis affords to such performances as “The Lottery of 
as a sharp éatire upon the taste of its usually refined pat- 
rons, it is with undisguised sadness that we record this new and 


told, indeed, that these shares are now at 25 per cent. premium, successful advance of the sensational upon the domain of the les 


gitimate. It is true that we are not in the regular season, but 
even summer license has its limits. That Mr. Brougham has over- 
stepped these must be a general cause of regret, when it is re- 
membered what genuine work this talented author-actor has al- 
ready bequeathed the stage—work that bears the same relation- 
ship to his latest production that a few tawdry ornaments of tin- 
sel do to real gold. Had the usual Wallack audience been pre- 

sent, the “ pretty-waiter-girl’’ scene would probably have been 

hissed from the stage, but summer patrons are of a more facile 
morality, and many in the over-flowing audience had probably 
been attracted by rumours of this very outrage upon theatrical 

decency, the play having already been presented in several provin- 
cial cities. To such depths has the stage fallen in this metropolis, 

that the brief dresses and loose manners of some of the lowest 

representatives of the demi-monde, draw larger audiences than 

the most carefully presented masterpieces of the legitimate 
drama. As Mr. Brougham has now struck the key-note, we shall 

probably have “concert saloons’’ in all the sensational dramas 
produced for a twelvemonth tocome, We have before remarked 
how prone to Imitation is the managerial mind, and how ready to 
adopt a ‘‘ paying” suggestion. “The Lottery of Life’’—as good 

& name as any perhaps, but which has not the slightest reference 
to the incidents of the plot—has doubtless entered upon a suc- 
cessful career of representation. It gives no half-glimpses of ex- 

actly what the summer public desires to see, and is willing to 
pay for seeing. 

As the local playwrights have discovered that the public de- 
mand sensations, they are determined that sensations tie pub- 
lic shall havg, On Wednesday evening Mr. Augustin Daly’s 
“Flash of Lightning’? was produced at the Broadway theatre. 
The new melodrama is of the intensely local school, on which the 
public recently set its emphatic seal of appropriation in its 
hearty endorsement of “ Under the Gaslight.” The action oc- 
curs in this city, and upon the Hudson river, where we have the 
sensational incidents of a steamboat race, and the destruction of 
one of the contestants by fire, with the hairbreadth escapes of 
the passengers. The plot is too involved to admit description in 
this column, but we may state that the title of the piece is 
drawn from the incident of the mysterious disappearance of a 
“ magnificent gold chain,” and which incident is thus defended 
by the author himself: “The denouement of the play, which 
illustrates the marvellous freaks which lightning and all the 
other manifestations of electricity so often enact, is not extraor- 
dinary in view of the well attested cases where money in a purse 
has been melted into ingots, while the silk meshes were unharm- 
ed; where a bracelet has been melted on a wrift carélessly placed 
on a window-sill during a thunderstorm ; where the breast-plate 
on a soldier’s belt has been twisted into a shapeless mass, al- 
though he was personally unharmed. These marvels of nature 
would afford splendid material for ecenic surprises were they not 
so difficult to properly present.” However this may be, the 
melting of the chain isa “ good enough” central incident for a 
play of the literary merit of “The Flash of Lightning” class, 
Yor the rest, Mr, Daly’s new venture has been placed upon the 
stage with great care and is well acted by a company selected for 
the occasion, composed of Messrs. J. K. Mortimer, McKee Ran- 
kin, J. Carden, J. H. Jack, J. C. Williamson, G. F. Browne 
H. Ryner, and H. Murdoch, and Mmes. Blanche Grey, Kitty 
Blanchard [of Boston], Amelia Harris,and Ella Turner. The 
new play will probably keep the stage during the summer sea- 





visit to Rome and other European capitals, are to settle at Ma- 
drid, where the pt Sal Palace, bought by the 
Queen at a high price, awaits them. 








Brama. 


On Monday “evening—the first night of the summer season 
under Treasurer Moss’s management—was produced at Wallack’s 


Fisher, Edward Lamb, F. J. Hind, B. T.. Ringgold, C. H. Rock- 
well, Geo. Holland, and by Mmes. Effie Germon, [from Philadel- 
phia] Fanny Morant and M. Barrett. In constructing the “‘ Lot- 
tery of Life,” Mr. Brougham has apparently taken leave of the 


son, and with * The Lottery of Life’’ at one theat) ical extreme 
of Broadway, and ** A Flash of Lightniog ” at the other, the lover 
ot sensations will scarcely lack opportunities of indulging his 
taste for many weeks to come. 
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Hats and Fancies. 


A great meeting of ironmasters has just taken Place in 
Paris ; they have agreed to petition the Emperor for the abo- 
lition of the acquit a caution, which permits the introduction 
of iron duty free, on @ promise of its being re-exported within 
six months,—— —From a parliamentary return just is- 
sued, it appears that the number of voters on the electoral 
roll of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin on 
the 1st of January, 1868, was as follow: Oxford, 4,190; Cam- 
bridge, 5,440; Dublin, 1,871. ——Printing was invented in 
1438.——The first English comedy was written in 1540.—— 
A considerable deficit has been made known in the war bud- 
get of North Germany. Recourse, however, will not be had 
to a loan or extraordinary credit. Advices from Udesea 

















into 9000 shares of £10 each, of which number the old 


heretofore scrupulously adhered, and adopted for his models the 


state that the price of wheat has fallen considerably in iat 
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port. The fact is attributed to the prospect of an exception- 
ally abundant harvest——_——The Figaro states that commu- 
nications have at length been opened between the French and 
Italian Governments with a view to rid Paris of the pest of 
the little itinerant musicians, who are despatched by a set of 
idle vagabonds who beat them severely if they do not bring 
home a certain amount of money. Arrangements have been 
made to send the children back to their own country, 
The English Trades’ Union Commissioners have decided not 
to takeany moreevidence. They will confine themselves now 
to the preparation of their report——-——T he Court of Chan- 
cery has ordered payment of the whole of the miscellaneous 
debts of the Great Eastern Railway Company out of the funds 
in band, M. Gaudin is said to have made a chemical 
discovery which may cause quite a revolution in jewellery. 
He bas succeeded in obtaining crystallised masses that may 
be cut into any shape, and coloured in every possible way. 
They are exceedingly hard and will cut glass. ——A letter 
from Cannes describes the burial of the remains of Lord 
Brougham, The littlechurch there was full. The officiating 
clergymen were the Revs. E. F. Neville Rolfe and V. L. D. 
Acland. The chief mourner was William Brougham, the 
brother of the deceaved. —The /talia, of Naples, says :— 
“M. Gagliardi, coral merchant, of this city, was a few days 
back robbed of 160000f. We bave now to add that this gen- 
tleman has received by post an envelope enclosing 50,000f. in 
securities, so that the robbers have modestly kept only 110,- 
000t. for themselves.” —The Duke of Leuchtenburg bas 
bought the famous chateau of Biberich from the Duke of Nas- 
sau. The young prince, after all, insists upon marrying the 
French actress, and, in consequence, prefers to expatriate 
bimeelt. —The Nord, of Brussels, says:—‘‘ The superb 
appearance of the growing crops in Belgium is gradually 
bringing down the price of food-stuffs to their ordinary level.’ 
—A Russian journal, the Nadziela (the Week), bas re- 
ceived a first warning for ‘ constantly misrepresenting the 
economic and social relations of the empire,” and for drawing 
“hostile comparisons hetween the working classes and those 
possessed of property.” —On the 18th ult. a treaty of 
amity and commerce between the King of Sweden and Nor. 
way and the Supreme King of Siam, was signed at the Swed- 
ish Legation by their respective plenipotentiaries, the Baron 
Hochschild and Sir John Bowring. The Bombay Builder 
says pauper hospital, or hospita) for incurables, is much 
needed in the city of Calcutta. When, in the good time 
coming, says Punch, the ladies are admitted to our Universi- 
ties, there will be one pos', their right to which no one will 
dispute—that of Margaret Professor of Divinity.—— Vm. 
B. Ogden, Eeq,, late of Chicago, contemplates erecting 400 
houses in Hrdson City, N. J., at an average cost—including 
ground—of $10,000 each. He owns property on the main 
avenue worth about $750,000 —The first English newe- 
paper wes printed in 1588. —Jerusulem has twenty-two 
thousand inhabitants. Copyright was first granted by 
statute in England in 1709.—— Liberty of the press was 
established in England in 1692. The death of Lord 
Brougham leaves the Chancellorship of the University of 
Edinburgh vacant. A public meeting of members has been 
held in the Scottish capital, at which it was unanimously re- 
solved to propose Mr. Gladstone for the vacant post. 
The London Post-office employs 1,152 letter-carriers, who dis- 
tributed 76,000,000 letters in 1863, and in 1868 it is estimated 
will deliver 90.000 ; that is, 1,730,000 letters per week, and 
288,000 per day. The net profit amounts to nearly £300,000, 
or two millions of U. 8. money.—— Prof. Child, ot Har- 
vard University, says the Atieneum, whose careful and able 
aper on the language of Chapcer’s “ Canterbury Tales,” has 
ong been the best thing of its kind, has now followed it up 
by asimilar paper on the language of Gower’s “ Confessio 
Amantis,” which maintains his reputation. ——A commis- 
sion has been appointed at Florence, composed of general and 
other officers, senators, and deputies, to consider the question 
of establishing courts of honour such as exist in the Prussian 
army. Whether duelling shal! be retained, or not, is one of the 
points to be decided The British Government Educa 
tion Bill has been withdrawn, owing to the peculiar state of 
affairs in the House of Commons, which precludes legislation 
on the subject this session.—— Lovers of church music 
of the highest order will be glad to hear that Dr. Wesley is 
understood to be about to publish a new “ service ” for Cathe- 
dral use. The death is announced of General Husson, 
an old French officer of the days of the First Napoleon. The 
Provisional Government of 1848 put the general en retraite ; 
but in January, 1852, Napoleon III. made him a Senator, and 
he remained in the Senate until his death. Born in 1786, 
Genera! Husson had attained at the period of bis death the 
ave of 82 years. In consequence of a sudden and severe 
illness, Mr. T. Hughes, M.P., has been advised by his medical 
attendants to abstain,from all public labours for a short time. 
——A few days since one of the towers of a new chufth 
at Breslau, 283, feet in beight, fell with a tremendous crash, 
leaving the other tower in such a state that it is doubtful 
whether it will stand. Fortunately no persons were injured. 
—The King of Italy bas caused to be placed in the ar- 
chives of Naples several thousand historical documents hith 
erto kept secret, and forming 200 bundles. Several of them 
contain interesting details respecting the reign of Charles V 
——There have been numerous complaints recently of 
the large quantity of whisky consumed in some of the Irish 
workbouses. In the Killarney workhouse three gallons a day 
are made away with.—-.——-Dr. Parry, Bishop of Barbadoes, 
who 18 now in England, bas resigned bis see, making no fewer 
than five colonial bishoprics vacant at the presenttime. The 
bishopric is worth £2,500 a year—————The Cornwall Free 
holder says: “ There is at the present time living within two 
miles of the village of Danvegan, in the township of Kenyon, 
an old lady named McLean, a native of the Isle of Skye, who 
was born in 1751. She is now hale and bearty, and assists her 
daughter and grandchildren in their domestic duties. —— 
One of the clerical agents advertises the fact that his private 
list for May contains the unprecede sted number of 100 Chureh 
livings for sale at prices from £250 to £25,000. This looks 
very much as if the old birds were preparing to leave their 
nests in case a reformed Parliament should direct attention to 
the English, as the present Parliament has already done to 
the Irish Cuurch. —A morning paper says that Boston 
has sold the last of her Liverpool steamships, having cothe 
out of her venture in establishing an ocean line with a loss of 
about $1,000,000 within a year———-——A Wesat-End trades- 
man has presented to Father Ignatius a beautifully-execated 
model ot the B.V.M., together with a silver crucifix. The gifts 
are said to be worth more than £20. The donor is a perfect 
stranger to |ynatius————Miss Florence Nightingale has 
joined the National Society for Women’s Suffrage. -— — 
A city census, just completed, represents the population of 
Chicago as a litue over 240,000, an increase of 40,000 since 
November, 1866. The females are slightly in the mejority. 
—The Indian Government has advanced 52,000,000 
rupees towards the completion of the water-works of Calcatta. 



















































































—It is said that some important experiments in send- 
ing military telegrams will be made this year for the first 
time at the camp at Chalons., A new fashion is an- 
nounced in Paris. Ladies carry their parasol-umbrellas—we 
believe the technical name forthe implement is en-tout cas— 
hitched to their sides like swords, which confers on them— 
especially if they wear hats and plumes, and boots with high 
heels—a decided military appearance. 
ammetaanllgmonniien 


IssuE OF A WARLIKE PAMPHLET IN Evrope.—Thbe Paris 
correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette says that “an anony 
mous document was issued on Tuesday, baviog for its title 
‘La Paix par la Guerre,’ and insists that the only way of pre- 
curing a durable peace is 'o0 go to war, and the sooner tbe 
better. Prussia, adds the writer, is in such a position that she 
cannot stand still, and France cannot tolerate any further ac- 
quisitions. Prussia’s dear ally, Russia, is not ready ; England 
in case of war would remain neutral ; Sweden, Denmark, and 
Holland would join France; and [Italy would probably take the 
same side, as such conduct would be more to ber benefit. But 
Germany herself would be the Emperor Napoleon’s best 
friend, for, with all her love of unity, she hates the idea of 
Prussian domination. France, not to make her cause unpop- 
ular, is not to attempt any territorial aggrandisement, but to 
declare her sole object to be to effect the [freedom of Germany 
as she effected the freedom of Italy. Prussia is to be driven 
behind the Elbe, and Hanover is to rise from its ashes and be 
strengthened ; Russia to be forced back to proper limits; Po- 
land to be re-established ; Austria to extend her dominion to 
the mouthe of the Danube ; and the Turk to be effectually pro- 
tected against Muscovite encroachments.” 





BREAKFASTS AT BucKINGHAM PALACE.—It is stated, that it 
is the intention of ber Majesty, on the return from Scotland, 
to give a series of state breakfasts at Buckingham Palace. The 
first of these will take place on the arrival of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh, whom, we learn by a message from 
the Earl of Belmore, dated Sy iney, April 22, and telegraphed 
from Point de Galle, on the 15th inst., had resumed the com- 
mand of the Galatea, and left Sydney on April 6th, with the 
external wounds inflicted by the bullet healed. The break- 
fasts will be given within the Royal gardens at Buckingham 
Palace, and marquees and tents are now being erected and 
prepared in readiness for these festivities, The invitations 
will necessarily be limited, and the Queen will consequently 
be less fatigued by them than she is when holding a drawing- 
room. It is well known to those in immediate attendance up- 
on her Majesty, that she does not possess the physical strength 
requisite for the more formal assembly. 


Rome: THITHERWARD AND HiTHERWARD.-The movement 
Romeward ot the Ritualistic party in the Church of England 
bas its antithesis in a movement in the direction of Diseent. At 
the meeting last week of Lord Evury’s Society for the Rivision 
of the Liturgy, the Earl of Chichester, President of the Church 
Missionary Society, signalized his adhesion to 1t by moving a 
resolution to the effect “that under the present alarming in- 
crease of Romanism in the Church of England, this meeting 
deems it of essential importance to the cause of Protestant and 
Evangelical truth in Christendom that every legitimate effort 
should be made for obtaining the removal from the Prayer- 
book of all words and phrases now used to sanction Romish 
doctrines and practices, so that the book might be put into 
complete harmony with the principles of the British Reforma- 
tion.” He complained that the Charch had never, from the 
Reformation down to the present time, made any honest eff: t 
to adapt its Liturgy and formularies to the views of the Non- 
conformists who remained out of her pale, and urged the re- 
ference of the whole subject to a body of sound-headed and 
sound-hearted men. . 


Obituary. 


At Tyr Mab Ellis, Glamorganshire, J. Hewett, a Major in Her 
Majesty’s Army, a Captain on the Retired List Royal Marines.— 
At Yeovilion House, Lymington, Hants, Retired Admiral T. E. 
Symonds.—At Shooter’s Hill, A. Ogilvie, M.D., Deputy-Inspec.- 
General, Royal Artil.—At Natal, W. H, C. Travers, lace Captain 
14th King’s Hussars. 





Aviiy. 


The pensions for distinguished or meritorious service, vacant 
by the appointment of Geuerals Horn, Longfield, and Grattan, 
to regimental colonelcies, have been given to Colone's K. D, 
Mackenzie, eputy-Adjatant-General in Ireland, Robert Pratt, 
23rd Fusiliers, and R J. Eagar, 8ist Regiment. These rewards 
are well deserved. Colonel Mackenzie has been thirty-seven 
years in the Army, and served with great ability on the staff in 
the Crimea, and ia China in 1860, Colonel Pratt has been in 
the Army since 1837, was with the 41st iu the Affghan campaign 
of 1842, in the Crimea, and in the Indian Mutioy in 1858 ind 
1859. Colonel Eagar’s first commis-ion bears date 1830. and 
his services also comprise the Affghan and Crimean campaigns. 
Colonel Maitland, late of the Grenadier Guards, is appointed 
Major of Chelsea Hospital, in su: cession to the late Sir John 
Morillyon Wilson. Colonel Maitland served in the Kaffir war 
of 1847, and in the Crimea, where be was badly wounded. The 
place is worth about £360 a year, with a residence and allow- 
ances. Captain Moncrieff’s new barbette elevating gun- 
carriage bas beea officially tried at Woolwich with perfect suc- 
cess, Nine rounds were fired wita 14lb, and 22ib. of powder, 
and 1 15-pound shot from the 7-inch rifled gun, each recoil 
bringing the gun down ioto safe position below the parapet for 
reloading—that being*thejresult intended to be attained by the 
simple and effective appliances of the invention. The Army 
and Navy Gazette has the following :—* The appointment of 
Major-General Hastings Doyle to the coloneley of her Majesty’s 
70th will give great satisfaction to his numerous friends in and 
out of the service who are acquainted with his career, and it will 
be heard with peculiar pleasure by the people of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia.’””—— We have to aanounce the death of 
Sir J. Morillyon Wilson, C.B., K.H., major and commandant 
of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, The venerable and gallant 
officer had been in unsatisfactory health for some weeks past, 
and as be was eighty-six years of age, bis relatives were not un- 
prepared for the result of his illness. No living officer had ex- 
perienced so many vicissitudes in the service. When compara- 
tively a mere child be entered the Navy as midshipman, and 
served on the coast of Ireland during the rebellion in 1798; in 
the expedition to the Helder in the following year; and in 1801 
in Egypt, where he received a medal from the Captain Pasha of 
the Turkish fleet for having saved the lives of a boat's crew be- 
longing to a Turkish man-of-war. While midshipman he 1e- 
ceived three wounds—the last, a severe one on the head, which 
produced total deafness, in consequence of which he was isva- 
lided, and quitted the Navy in 1803. 
his health in the following year he entered the Army as 














After the restoration of | J 


Walecberen in 1809, where he was twice wounded Brin. the 
siege of Flushing. The deceased gallant officer atterwards served 
in the Peninsula, and was at the battles of Busaco, the retreat to 
the lines of Torres Vedrae, at the actions of Pombal, Redinha, 
Condeixa, Casal Nova, Foz d’Arouce, and Sabugal, the blockade 
of Almeida, and battle of Fuentes d'Onor. The gallant veteran 
then proceeded in 1812 to North America to join the 2nd batta- 
lion of the Royals, then quartered in Canada, and with that gal- 
Jant corps was in the attack made on Sackett’s Harbour and Great 
Sodus, where he received a severe bayonet wound. He wasalso 
in the actions at Black Rock, Buffalo, and the battle of Chippewa, 
in which he received seven wounds; and being left on the field 
of battle, he fell into the hands of the enemy, which caused his 
detention for some considerable time. During his career in the 
two professions he had received thirteen wounds, and it is said 
carries two balls, lodged in his anatomy, to the grave. For his 
distinguished conduct and bravery at Buffalo and Chippewa he 
obtained the brevet-rank of major and lieutenant-colonel. Sir 
John had received the war medal and two clagps for Busaco and 
Fuentes d’Onor. He was Gentleman Usher of tbe Privy Cham- 
ber to Queen Adelaide, from the time of her coming to this eoun- 
try till her death. He was highly esteemed for h's blunt but 
generous nature by all those belonging to the hospital, with 
which he was connected for nearly fifty years. For about thirty- 
four years he was adjutant of that great national institution, and 
since July, 1855, bad been major and com jant of the hospital 
He bad received the Companionsnip of the Order of the Bath, 
and wasa Knight of the Royal Hanoverian Order. ‘The 
Pioneer complains of the increase of desertions in the British 
Army in India, the number having been doubled in the course 
of five years, and being steadily on the increase. The facility 
offered by railways explains the successful escape of 80 many de- 
serters, but our contemporary asks, what is the cause of the de- 
rertions? Whether it be that military service in the ranks is so 
intolerable, or the life of a loafer so fascinating? Desertions, 
thinks the Friend of India, will become Jess frequent in the 
course of a few years, when our Army shall have been recruited 
from a better and more intelligent class of men, who*are hasten- 
ing to take advantage of the enhanced rates of pay that bave 
lately come into operation. —Gen. Sir G. W. Paty, K.C.B., 
K.H., colonel of the 70th Regt., ha- just died in his 80th year. He 
entered the Army in 1804 as ensign in the 32nd Foot, and served 
on the expedition to Conenbagen in 1807. He afterwards served 
io the Peninsula from 1811 to the end of that war in 1814 inclad- 
ing the siege and capture of Badajoz, battle of Salamanca, re- 
treat from Madrid to Burgos, battles of Vittoria, the Pyrenees, 
and Nivelle, battles of the Nive on 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, and 
13th of December, 1813, besides various minor affairs. He had 
received the silver war medal with six clasps, For his services 
in Portugal he was made a Commander of the Pertuguese Order 
of St. Bento d’Avis, a Knight of the Tower and Sword, snd had 
a'so received the Portuguese Campaign Cross. In 1838 he was 
made a Companion of the Order of the Bath, and, as a further 
recognition of bis services was appointed Commander of tbat 
Order in 1861. He was made a Knight of the Royal Hanove- 
rian Guelpaoic Order in 1832. For some years the Jate general 
had commanded the 94th Regt. of Foot, and had been colonel of 
the 70:h Regt. exactly fourteen years. The late Sir George 
Paty’s commissions bore date aa follows :—Ensign, April 28, 
1804 ; lieut., May 7, 1805; captain, April 28, 1808; major, June 
2, 1814 ;“lieut.-colonel, Sept. 4, 1817 ; colonel, January 10, 1837 ; 
major-gen., November 9, 1846; lieut.-general, June 20, 1854; 
and general, March 14, 1862. 

War Orrics.—Capt N P Ledgard to be Major b-p in 29th Ft, 
v 8 M Clarke, pro h-p Lt-Col b Pi Lieut J Tennyson to be Capt 
b-p, v Ledgard ; En F C Hi Littledale to be Lieut b-p, v Tenny- 
son; C P Cubitt Gent, to be En b-p, v Littledale. jieut J G 
Crosbie to be Capt b-p in 60th Ft, v Bvt-Major Ellis, pro h-p Maj 
b-p. En A Pepys to be Lt b-p, v J G Crosbie: En R 8 R Fether- 
stonhavgh, from 3ist Ft, to be En, v Pepys. Capt and Byt-Major 
H R L Newdigate to be Major b-p in Rifle Brigade, v Bvt-Lieut- 
Col Bourchier, pro h-p Lieut-Col b-p. Lieut A BG 8 Hil to be 
Capt b-p, v Byt-Major Newdigate. 














Navy 


Admiral William Ffarington, on the Retired List, died on the 
4th ult., at Woodvale, Cowes, Isle Wight, aged 91. He entered 
the Navy in 1785, on board the Ganges, 74, on the books of 
which ship he was borne until December, 1787. In June, 1792, 
he joined the Tistphone, on the Channel station, and on June 
23, 1795, was midshipman of the Aquilon, in Lord Bridport’s ac- 
tion. He became lieutenant, October 11, 1799, and served in the 
Indian fleet which beat off Admiral Linois’s squadron in 1804. 
He became commander May 7, 1808, and served as a volunteer 
in the Walcheren expedition in 1809. He commanded the Clio, 
16, on the Leith station, from October, 1810, until posted, Sep. 
tember 18, 1815. He accepted the retirement October 1, 1846 ; 
became rear admiral, March 21, 1851; vice-admiral, July 9, 1857 ; 
and admiral, October 4, 1862.— Admiral Charles Gordon, 
on the Retired List, and in receipt of 20s. a day, succeeds to the 
pay of 25s. a day by being included in the Jist of the first twenty- 
tive retired admirals in consequence of the death of Admiral 
Ffarington. Admiral Gordon entered the Navy in 1810, and 
was midshipman of the Hussar, 38, at the capture of Java in 
1811; of the Hrebus, rocket-ship, in the ascent of the Potomac 
to Alexandria, and attack upon Baltimore,in 1814. He was 
promoted to lieutenant July 14, 1818, and next served on the 
Mediterranean and Cape of Good Hope stations. He became 
commander January 6, 1826, and commanded the Cadmus, 10, in 
South America, from April, 1827, until posted, April 17, 1828. 
He became rear admiral January 22, 1855 ; vice admiral, August 
5, 1861 ; and admiral, April 24, 1865.—— Rear-Admiral A. 
P. Ryder has been ordered by the Admiralty to hoist bis flag as 
second in command of the Channel Squadron. Admiral Ryder 
has very wisely telected the Bellerophon as his flag ship —-— 
Captain Heary F. McKillop, Royal Navy [1862], has been allow- 
ed by the Admiralty to accept service under the Viceroy of 
Egypt, for the purpose chiefly of training and educating seamen. 
He will, however, as the naval advirer of the Government of his 
Highness, suggest any reforms which may occur to him as ne- 
cessary in tue construction of men-of-war, their engines and arma- , 
ment, Captain McKillop will, as a matter of course, retain the 
half pay allowed to him by the British Admiralty, and will rise 
to flag-rank on the Retired List. The Egyptian pay is not very 
liberal, but we understand Captain McKillop will begin with 
£800 per’ anoum, quarters, and the ordinary allowances. The 
Turks have been more liberal with Hobart Pasha, as his income 
is more than equal to that enjoyed by our Commander-in-Chief 
in the Mediterranean. After due deliberation, the Lerds of 
the Admiralty have Ccecided upon allowing Commodore Ran- 
doiph to remain as senior naval officer at the Cape ef Good 
Hope. 

AproInTMENTS —Rear-Admiral—A P Rider, to be second in 
com of Channel Squad, for temp ser.—Staff-Commander—R B 
Batt, to com of Fox.—Lieutenants—E Rice, to Zecellent; J W 
ones, to Prince Consort ; the Hon A C Littleton, to Rapid; G 8 
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8 New Publications. 

It is to be regretted, we thiuk, that the English and Ame- 
rican people are so much attached to the novels of their re- 
spective countries as to care little for the master-pieces of 
foreign fiction, especially the master-pieces of France. The 
critics of both countries feel, or affect to feel, a horror of 
French novels, but, as the French would say, there are novels 
and novels. We can understand and sympathise with the 
feeling which leads them to censure such works as the Lady 
with the Camelias of the younger Dumas, the Jndiana of 
George Sand, and some of the stories of Balzac, who, after 
Thackeray, is the greatest modern novelist. No French writer 
has suffered more from the prejudices and the ignorance of ber 
would-be English and American critics than George Sand. 
The works of hers which have been translated into English 
can almost be counted on the fingers of one band, and they 
have never, in the strict sense,,been popular. We can recal 
but four or five American versions of her novels and novel- 
ettes, as Consuelo, and -the Countess of Rodolstadt, Teverino, 
Little Fadette, and Mademoiselle Merquem, which last has just 
been published by Messrs. Carleton and Co. The four first 
named are only known among the small class of thoughtful 
readers, who after all make the reputation of writers, and as 
for the last we doubt whether it will have as mavy buyers as 
the poorest American novel of the day. That St. Himo bas 
sold twenty-five copies where one of Mademoiselle Merquem 
will be sold, is a safe prediction to make—a prediction as safe 
as it is sad. While such a state of taste exists among us, there 
is no perceptible hope of our having good novels of native 
growth, or having them, that they will meet with any imme- 
diate or warm recognition. There is no author in America, 
at least none known to the public, who could have written 
Mademoiselle Marquem, or a work resembling it, and only one, 
who, alas, is no longer among us, Hawthorne—who could 
have conceived a story embodying the same profound know- 
ledge of the heart,§and could have made it so perfect as a 
work ofart. For it is one of the special qualities of George 
Sand that she is always and thorougbly an artist. The story 
of Mademoiselle Merquem is very simple, as the story of most 
great works is apt to be—there is hardly enough of it to make 
a chapter in one of Miss Braddon’s romances—but as handled 
by George Sand, how charming it is, and how interesting, too, 
to those who prefer character to plot, and art to mere “ sen- 
sation” writing! We sball not undertake to tell it here, fur- 
ther than to say that it shows that the coldest, most statu- 
esque, and apparently least loving of women can be won by 
the right man, and so won is the sweetest, tenderesi, and most 
womanly of women. The character of Mademoiselle Mer- 
quem is one of the most beautiful in the whole range of 
modern fiction, and to have drawn it so that it produces this 
effect is a triumph of genius, all things considered. A lesser 
artist than George Sand—an artist in whom Ideality did not 
predominate over all other faculties —would have made her 
one of those unsexed creatures who are now trying to 
force themselves into the dissecting room, the forum, the pul- 
pit—in fact any and everywhere except into the graces and 
affections of men. As left by George Sand, the portrait of 
Mademoiselle Merquem is as lovely in recollection as that of 
Miranda or Imogen. The hero, Armand, who tells the story, 
draws himself very skilfully, and still more skilfully the per- 
son and individuality of his rival, M. Montroger, a weak, va- 


cillating man, who with the best intentions in the world, is 4) John Tyndall.—The Uncommercial Traveller, etc. By Charles 


monster of selfishness. The scene of thestory is a village on 


the sea coast of France, the life of which, high as well aslow,| Guide. June....D. Appleton and Co, 
is painted with the idyllic freshness which is one of the| George Eliot.——Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, American 
greatest charms in the writings of George Sand: the adven-| Notes, Barnaby Rudge and Hard Times By Charles Dickens. 
tures of Armand among the bardy sailors of Le Plantier, the Chas. Dickens Edition——Fou! Play. A Novel. By Charles Reade 
rescue from death of the vagabond who calls bimself a Mar- 


quis, and Armand’s initiation into the secret society of which 


Mademoiselle Merquem is the head, are graphically portrayed, 
and will linger in the memory when scores of clever novels 
are utterly forgotten. In a word, we are delighted with 
“George Sand’s new work, and we hope it will be as widely 
read as it deserves to be, which is but another way of saying 
we hope its readers will be numbered by fives and tens oi 


thousands. 





Once or twice a year the writers of English novels manu-| but one picture to the present Exhibition—“ Evening,” (282). 


facture a story whichjis worth remembering after it is read 


misery which love without marriage causes, but as he 

does not preach, we are left to conjecture this from the 

impression left in our midds. The heroine, Fanny Glencairn, 

had in her the making of a good wife, but it was ruined by 

her inherent love of luxury, her admiration of intellect and 

her determined habit of studying evil things. So she became 

an example of the truth of Pope’s lines, beginning “ Vice is a 

monster of such bideous mien,” except that she “ embraced” 

without ever having “ pitied” at all. She is consistently and 

clearly drawn, if we admit her existence, much more so than 

Christian Helstone, her seducer, we beg pardon, her lover and 

friend. The gem of the book, however, is Marie Kirschen- 

feld, the daughter of an old Prussian officer, who loves Charles 

Bennett, the would-be lover of Fanny, and who is at ‘ast 

loved by him in turn. A simpler, tenderer, more natural lit- 

tle body has not commended herself to us in fiction for many 

a day. The latter portion of the story in which she figures is 
very spirited, taking us, as it does, over the battle-grounds of 
the late war between Prussia and Austria, which are so cir- 
cumstantially described as to suggest the idea that Mr. Black 

may have gone over them, possibly as a correspondent for 
some English journal at the time of the war. We look for 
his next novel with some anxiety, and the hope that it sball 

be pleasanter reading, that is to say, that it will deal with hu- 

man nature in a happier attitude than of debate between 

Love or Marriage! The Harpers have also published the first 

volume of a work by the Rev. Henry W. Bellows—7Zhe Old 
World in lis New Face. The title strikes us as being rather 
affected, too much so for the character of the book itself, 
which contains anything but the views of a crotchety or even 
original man. Who Dr. Bellows is, no American, certainly 
no New Yorker, need be told, his connection with the great 
Sanitary Fair held in*this city during the war, and his le- 
bours in other but similar directions, having given bim a na- 
tional reputation. As most American clergymen travel, when 
their congregations are generous enough to stand the expenses, 
it is not to be wondered at that Dr. Bellows should have 
transferred his services for the time being to “fresh woods 
and pastures new,” nor that he should have written down the 
record of his travel for the journal, or magazine, of his de- 
nomination, At any rate he has done both, and the result so 
far is the volume before us, a twelvemo of some four hundred 
and fifty odd pages, which can be skimmed over, or read, if 
his admirers insist, with some pleasure and profit. Dr. Bel- 
lows bas not much that is new to give us, except, perhaps, a 
litde information in regard to sundry theological celebrities, 
but he writes like a scholar as well as a man of the word, 
and we are willing enough to follow him carefully in his 
wanderings about the “show places” of Europe; to linger 
with him in its picture-galleries and hospitals; to honour 
with him theigreat dead of the Past; and to hear what he has 
to say, not only about his travels, but about the theological 
thought and feeling of the time, concerning which he expres- 
ses himself with commendable catholicity of spirit. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Mademoiselle Merquem. A Novel. Translated from the 
French of George Sand.——Folly as it Flies; Hitat. By Fanny 
Fern....G. W. Carleton and Co,——Farraday as a Discoverer By 





Dickens. Cheap Edition. Railway and Steam Navigation 


The Spanish Gipsy. By 





and Dion Boucicault...:..TZicknor and Fields——_—The Use of To- 
bacco. By John H. Griscom, M.D. Marrying by Lot. A Tale 
of the Primitive Moravians. By Charlotte B. Mortimer....@. P. 
Putnam and Son. 








Hine Arts. e 

ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
Among the artists who make a specialty of the domestic 
branch of genre subjects, a very conspicuous position bas been 
taken, of late, by Mr. 8. J. Guy. This gentleman contributes 


,| An elderly lady, evidently a close study from nature, is read- 


fied it, but Mr. Black does neither. If he have any|rie scenes, are characterized by much knowledge; and the 
object in view, beyond the laudable one of tell-| respective phases of the landscapes have a suggestiveness 
ing a story well, it is probably to show the/| about them that is both weird and charming. Rich in colour, 


and with a touch of sentiment that is characteristié of the 
artist, is the “ Keligious Meditation,” (150), of Mr. Constant 
Mayer. The lady who is so wrapt with the great old illumi- 
nated volume, is of a very pensive type of character. The 
flesh is well painted, and the rich draperies are handled with 
much skill. ‘ Portrait,” (161), by the same artist, is a pleas- 
ing, gray picture of a lady with clustering ringlets. Somewhat 
theatrical], and very painty, is “Signing the Bond—Merchant 
of Venice,” (175,) by Mr. I. E. Craig. In less ambitious pic- 
tures the artist—for the present, at least—would probably be * 
more successful than he has proved in the present instance. 
In two small subjects—‘ On Furlough” (306), and “ L’Espe- 
rance” (323)—Mr. W. Morgan displays considerable ability in 
the treatment of simple, domestic incidents. Dexterity of 
hand isa qualification which this artist appears to possess, 
and one that is most essential to success in the production of 
small figure subjects. Mr. J. W. Ebninger, in his “ Village 
Smithy” (232), has seized and fixed some very truthful bits of 
English incident and character. “ View near Pau, Bases 
Pyrénées, France’ (272), is a bit of quaint picturesque scenery, 
somewhat cold in tone, however. In his portait of the late 
“ Professor Charles Anthon, LL D.” (385), painted for Colum- 
bia College, Mr, Ehninger presents a very strong and happy 
likeness of the lamented original. As a portrait, in fact, as 
well as for the treatment of draperies and texture generally, 
this is one of the best pictures in the Exhibition. A truthful 
portrait, though hardly what can be termed a strong one, is 
that of “Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, G.C.B.,” (313), by Mr. 
Fagnani. Mr. O. J. Lay has narrowly missed making a very 
striking picture of his “ Fisher’s Wife” (70). There is some- 
thing terribly expressive in the face and action of the haggard 
woman who wanders by “the sea-beat shore.” The sky is of 
a very improbable, not to say impossible, character, and the - 
sea is of the stage carpentry kind. But that Mr. Lay 
has good stuff ia him for the production of a particular class 
of character pictures, we have the evidence of this one as well 
as of others previously exhibited by him. 

In the sculpture room there are some twenty-five works of 
various degrees of merit—portrails, groups, fanciful pieces, 
and medallions. The Indian statuette groups of Miss Eimo- 
nia Lewis do not appear to us to indicate the great artistic 
genius attributed in some quarters to this young American 
aspirant for fame in plastic representations, Mr. E. J. Kuntze 
displays vigour, and a talent for the grotesque, in his “ Puck 
on the War Path” —a naked boy in conflict with an exagge- 
rated larva. There is a very pleasing and delicately finished 
portrait bust of a lady, by Mr. L. Thompson; and Mr. Byron 
M. Pickett’s bust of “none” is full of grace and classical 
feeling. 

This, the Forty-third Annual Exhibition of the Academy of 
Design, will close on Saturday next. In reviewing it—and 
our notes were necessarily brief—we have endeavoured to 
select for remurk such works of art as appeared to us to be 
either worthy of notice for some good qualities achieved by 
the artists, or as giving promise of greater excellence in the 
future attempts of the respective aspirants. Viewing the Ex- 
hibition generally, we incline to the opinion that it is an im- 
provement upon that of last year, and we now take leave of 
it with a hope that it may be our pleasing task to report still 
more satisfactory progress in the next. 

—— 


THE LATE LORD BROUGHAM. 


On the 19th of September, 1778, a child was born in Edin- 
burgb, and, afler a career of wonderful activity, influence, and 
duration, that same child died on the 7th of May, 1868. An or- 
divary life extending over nine-teaths of a century must embrace 
much that is interesting; what then must be the case with a life 
like that of Henry, Lira Brougham? Though born in Scot- 
land, his family were of Westmoreland on the father’s side. His 
mother was Scottith, being daughter of the Rev. Dr. Syme, of 
Alloa, and niece of Robertson the historian. In his subsequent 
life he developed some of the strong characteristics of the two 
vations, though probably most persons saw in him more of the 
Scotchman than of the Englishman. The educational advan- 
tages of the modern Athens were quite enough for his childhood 
and youth, and he passed in succession through the High Schoo) 
and the University. While yet in his teens be wrote on scienti- 
fic subjects, and appeared, in fact, as an author ia 1794. Before 
the close of the las’ century he was admitted to the Scottish 
bar, and, after travelling in Holland and Russia, returned to 
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not so fashionable as it is now, and Mr. Brougham’s efforts in 
establishing Mechanics’ Institutions were all the more important, | 
The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge was auother | 
of his favourite schemes, and he employed his pen as well as his 
influence in promoting its objects, This society unquestionably | 
did a great and good work by its dissemination of scientific and | 
other works, and will never be forgotten as the originator of the 

nny Magazine and the Penny Cyclopedia. | 

In 1830 be had reached the height of fame, and was a tower | 
of strength to the Liberal party aud the party of progress, That | 
year he was returned for Yorkshire along with Lord Morpeth | 
and William Duncombe, They say he did much to promote bis | 
own election by @ great speech on the slave trade, Although 
now fifty-two years of age, he had immense physical energy, aud 
toiled with unwearied exertion. His strength was wanted, for 
he was on the eve of the great battle forreform. This battle he | 
Jost no time in commencing. The Ministry was defeated, the | 
Duke of Wellington resigued, Lord Grey was called into office, | 
and plain Mr, Brougham suddenly found himself on the wool- 
sack among the peers, Lord High Chancellor of England, and 
Baron Brougham and Vaux. His elevation took the world by 
surptize, for he bad just before intimated that he could not be | 
affected by a change of Ministry, and only wanted to be member 
for Yorkshire. As might be expected, be was severely handled 
for bis acceptance of high promotion after what he had said | 
and among the equibs which came out on the cccasion this bas | 
been preserved : 








’Tis true I said on Friday week 
I'd ne’er a placeman be, 
But what | said on Friday week 
Was fudge and flummery. 
I’m Chancellor named, and Baron Vaux, 
With fees and ample pay ; 
Ob! my heart, my heart is breaking 
For love of Gaffer Grey 


Brougham survived the effects of all these things, and even- 
tually won special honours in his new dignities. The first Re- 
form Bill was lost, and after that a second, but the third was car- 
ried. All this, however, belongs to political history, aud we must 
avoid the details. The origivality of Lord Brougham was often 
seen, even in things which some accounted rashness, if not auda- 
city. ‘To illustrate what we mean, we borrow the following from 
a contemporary : 


“At Inverness, in September, 1834, Brougham was foolish 
enough to say that he was pleased to fiod the King living in the 
hearts of his subjects, and he was confident the news would be 
gratifying to his Majesty when he told him, ‘ as he would, by that 
night's post!’ ‘his was Hyo et Rex meus with a vengeance, The 
King was exceedingly anvoyed, and the wits laughed and recall- 
ed a story of Brougham and his mother, The old lady's servant 
invariably, when accused of breakiug anything, replied, ‘ Sure, 
mam, it was crackit before; and one day, when little Harry fell 
down stairs, and his mother shouted, ‘Oh, boy is your bead 
broke?’ ‘ Na, na, mother,’ said the young geuius, ‘it was crackit 
before.’” . 


With regard to the latter part of this story, it is at least ben 
trovato even if it be not true. About the date last mentioned, 
Lord Brougham was exposed to very much annoyance, and 
mostly caused by himself, though not merited to the extent to 
which he bore it, It bas been remarked by the Zimes,* That he 
was highly irritable, highly indiscreet, olten contemptuous, is 
true; but it is equally true that he was pursued and persecuted 
with the most relentless ingenuity.” His old habits of thought 
and speech were against him among the native aristocracy of the 
Upper House, His dress and manpers, too, expored him to fre- 
queat ridicule, and on ova occasion Lord Eldon said ; “ My Jord, 
you haverthe Commons of England coming up to present bills 
with the usual forms at your bar, and you have a person proceed- 
ing from the woolrack in boots, andawith his topcoat on, to re- 
ceive the Commons of Eogland in a manner ia which, consistently 
with all former usage, they should not be received.” Whether as 
a judge or as a peer, be gave frequent and great offence, © His 
official life fairly closed ia 1836, when be was surrounded with 
less glory than he bad beea, But be eurvived all mishaps, aud dur- 
ing the last thirty years has had a growing reputation for useful- 
ness in a variety of ways, 

Asa literary worker, Lord Brougham occupies a prominent 
place, and we cannot, perhaps, do better than borrow the sum- 
mary of bis labours in this department which we fiud in the 
Times: 


“He had been making free use of his power of composition 
through the whole course of his political career,—more than one 
newspaper, more than one review, more than one encyclopedia, 
had been under obligations to bis versatility. Some with, some 
without his name, a legion ot brochures had been poured upon 
the reading tables of all classes and sections of society. He now 
resumed the creation of solid octavos, intermitted since the 
* Colonial Policy’ appeared in 1803. His edition of * Paley’ came 
out in 1835; a few years later two supplementary volumes were 
added to it, under the title of ‘ Dissertations on Subjects of Sci- 
ence contected with Natural Theology.’ His ‘ Speeches,’ with 
their accompanying historiettes, were published in 1838. In the 
following year appeared the first series of his ‘ Lives of States- 
men,’ to which two further series were added successively, and 
the work concluded in 1848; meanwhile, in 1842, came out 
his ‘ Political Philosophy ;’ in 1845 and 1846 the * Lives of Men 
of Letters’ attested his industry ; in January, 1845, he published 
in French, Lives of Voltaire aud Rousseau, with some inedited 
Letters of Hume aod Voltaire. His dialogue on ‘ Instinct,’ pub 
lisbed in 1837, and his translation of the ‘De Corona’ of Demos. 
thenes must not be omitted; much later, and with many dis- 
crepancies of style from his earlier writing:, due, perhaps to the 
assumption of incognito, perhaps to the sedative action of years, 
appeared a ‘ Treatise on the Era of the Civil Wars of England 
and France, the Era of the Usurper Heary aud bis Militant Suc 
cestor.’ Within the same period that witnessed this aggregation 
of subjects and volumes, the authorship of more than one or two 
romances is attributed to bim, on no insufficient grounds ; and 
there were, besides, a troop of published letters, the chief—one 
to the Duke of Bedford on ‘ National Education,’ in 1889 ; one 
to Sir James Graham, on * Law Reforms,’ in 1843; one to Lord 
Lyndhurst, oa * Criminal Police and the Treatment of Juvenile 
Offenders,’ in 1847; one on the ‘ French Revolution of 1848,’ 
to Lord Lansdowne; one to Lord Denman on the ‘ Legislation 
of 1850.” 


Of his more general exertions during his later years we can- 
not speak at length, but we will extract an interesting passage 
concerning them from the Daily Telegraph, which says: 


“ Since 1850 be has chiefly figured ‘out of doors’ as a founder 
of the ‘ Social Science’ Congress, as the brilliant speaker on all 
philanthropic projects. The objects of the Social Science move- 
meat are too well known to need mentioning here, but it may be 
interesting to recall to the pablic the noble speech of the presi- 
deat in Dublin in ugust, 1861, delivered before the Lord Lieu- 
tevant of Ireland and 2,000 ladies and gentlemen, Lord Broug- 
ham had lost none of his old fire and eloquence, and what Lord 
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that excellent address, ‘It was rich,’ he said, ‘ in the copious 
ness of its topics. About the author of that address, the renown- 
ed president of the Social Science Congress, though he himself | 
has given me a warning that panegyrics are never popular, I 

mus. say something on the brilliant tracks of his diversified car- 

eer, and the great amount of his achievements. I will not rekin- 

dle the ashes of ancient controversies, or run the risk of kindling 

new over. But I will only ask, whdt great cause has triumphed 

within the memory of the present century which is pot associated | 
with the name, labours, triumphs of Henry Brougbam and Lord | 
Brougham ? More than thirty years ago he was my own colleague 
in Yorkshire. Ofteu have | heard bim 





Torrentem et pleni moderantem frena theatri ; 


but now, indeed, it is a rare and refreshing sight to see him, at 
the period of life which he bas reached, with a milder and a mel- 
lower wisdom, filling up the large outlive of his past career, and 
crowning his life-long work of publics spirit and benevolence.’ 
Up to 1866, Lord Brougham was President of the Social Science 
Association, attended all the annual meetings, and on each occa- 
sion delivered an inaugural address characterised by much of the 
old impetuosity and fire. From 1866 dates bis resignation of the 
office, and his complete retirement into private life.’’ 


For a considerable time past Lord Brougham has resided near 
Cannes, in the South of France. He had lately been in the en- 
joyment of his usual good health, and gave no warning of near 
dissolution. On the day of his death he took his customary car- 
riage exercise in the afternoon, and before nine retired to rest 
as was his woot. Later in the evening a domestic entered bis 
apartment, as was always done, to see that all was right, and 
found him dead, He had died in bis sleep, and wi'bout a strug- 
gle had left for ever the stormy world ia which he had played 
so conspicuous a part, He was buried in the Protestant church- 
yard of West Canhes, only a short distance from bis own villa. 
This was, we believe, bis own arrangement, but the local autho- 
rities honoured bim by making the funeral a publicone. All 
thaé remains for us to do is to inscribe over his sepu'chre the 
words he had placed above the portals of his house, Znvens por- 
tam, “ Ll have found a haven.” He rests from his labours, and 
posterity will remember him as a great though not a faultless 
man. His works were many and his honours were abundant, 
and England will pronounce over his tomb a sincere and hearty 
Requiescat in pace, “ May be rest in peace.” 

——__—_@— 
JOAN OF ARC'S FESTIVAL. 


The 439th anniversary of the deliverance of Orleans from 
the English was observed with great pomp and success on 
Friday, the 8th of May. The festival was established at Or- 
leans 10 the year 1429, on the day afier the English retreated 
from the town, and has been kept up with few exceptions 
throughout the years that heve elapsed since that date. The 
Calvinists, who held Orleans in 1561, were the first to suspend 
the ceremonies and ‘forms which bad been arranged by the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities of the town at the time of 
the deliverance. The famous Scottish Bishop of Orleans, 
Jobn Kirkmichael, or Jean de St. Michel, had been assisted 
by the bastard of Orleans (Dunois) in drawing up the regula- 
tions for the festival, and it bad become canonical by the Bull 
of Cardinal Estouteville, who admitted it into the local calen 

dar under the title of Feast of the Deliverance of Orleans. In 
1565 the Catholics returned to power, and celebrated the an- 
niversary, (hough not without much care and circumspection, 
lest they should come into collision with Protestant scoffers, 
of whom there were still a good number in the city. In 1791 
and 1792 the procession of Joan was stripped of all its eccle- 
siastical element and became purely military. In 1793 it was 
summarily and altogether suppressed, and for ten years Or 

leans was deprived of its annual rejoiciogs. In 1803, at the 
prayer of the citizens, the First Consul. issued a decree for the 
renewal of all the ancient ceremonies of the 8th of May. In 
1831 religion was unpopular, and the procession dared not 
leave the cathedra]. lo 1840 a reaction permitted the accus 

tomed rites to be renewed. In 1848 the anti-ecclesiastical ir- 
ritation rendered it prudent to abstain from any civil and 
military observances ; but since the Empire the celebration 
of the deliverance of Orleans has been reinstated in its full 
pomp. In the present years even more than the wonted hon- 
ours have been paid to the peasant girl cf Vaucouleurs— 
whom, in accordance with conventional usage, we call Joan 
ot Are, rather than Jeanne Darc—in consequence of the de- 
sire that eXists to procure the crown of canonization for the 
heroine of so many fights. Rome, however, has not been so 
dociie as might have been hoped, and it is said that a word 
cf warning was sent to Bishop Dapanloup advising him not 
to commit himself by pronouncing the panegyric in his own 
episcopal person, as he had intended to do. In obedience to 
this or some other pressure, Monseigneur banded over the re- 
sponsibility of proving Joan’s mght to the saintly crown to 
Abbe Bauvard, a catbedral canon. For weeks past the respec- 
table town has been roused from its provincial apathy by the 
pmece-sity for cleanings and decorations, The civic authori- 
ties have voted extra supplies. An undersized statue of Lib- 
erty has been converted into the personification of the town 
of Orleans, and set upon an oversized pedestal, armed to the 
teeth with sword and halbert, and all that Orleans can require. 
Triumpbal arches, flags, escutcheons of all kinds and sizes, 
apposite and inappositg, have enlivened the uniform gray ot 
the elderly streets, Even the cathedral towers have been ela- 
borately spotted over with coats of arms and blazonries up to 
the very top. The actual round of festivities began as early 
as the thiru of the month with the name feast of the cathedral, 
which is dedicated to the Holy Cross. Then a horticultural 
show provided gaiety for a day or two, the tents being illumi- 
nated at night in a manner ravishing to the Orleanists, but 
searcely worthy of a cafe chantant in Paris, or of the mise en 
scene of the most meagre Chateaux de Fleurs. An agricultu- 
ral show supplied additional distractions, many Eaglish names 
appearing among the machinery entries, and the Emperor 
competing freely from his model farm of La Mothe Beuvron. 
Oa the 7th at noon, the bells tolled forth the inauguration 
ot Joan’s annual harvest of worship and honour. Every 
fifteen minutes their metallic wail was heard, recalling, iu 
accordance with old custom, the anguish of the beleagured 
city. At half-past eight o’clock, the hour at which Joan 
crossed the bridge and entered the town, after taking the Fort 
des Tourrelles, this doleful clang became suddenly a merry 
peal of joy. The principal streets blazed forth io illumina- 
tions ; so did the Place du Matroi, on which is a statue of the 
maid with a Don Quixote sort of air; so did the towers of the 
cathedral, though as yet only partially. A military procession 
wound along the streets and quais,and crossed the bridge 
over the Loire to the celebrated place des Tourelles, where 
stood the fort Joan had to take before she could win her way 
into the town. At the great porch of the cathedral the Bishop 
and chapter and other clergy ranged themselves in order, 
awaiting the arrival of the mayor. Presently that functionary 
appeared, escorted by military torchbearers, who formed a 
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semicircle in the broad place, and bearing the banner of Joan 





of Arc. As he presented this to the Bishop, for yet another an- 
nual benediction, the whole front of the cathedral bugst out 
into a maze of dines of red light. The sky was dark and Wormy, 
which added to the beauty of the sight, and the illuminations 
had been so arranged as to pick out to perfection the archi- 
tectural points of the grand building. The Bishop then re- 
entered the cathedral in the midst of a crowd of banners, 
Joan’s banner taking precedence over those of St. Michael, 
St. Aignan, St. Eoverte, St. Callinice and St. Marguerite, the 
tutelary saints of the city. St. Aignan and St. Eaverte were 
in their time Bishops of Orleans, and the former of the two 
performed on one occasion a feat something like that of Joan 
bersell, driving a besieging enemy from the walls of the town. 
The troops filed off, music en tente, and took up 4 position at 
tho foot of Joan’s statue in the Place du Matroi, the said statue 
being provided with sucdry gas-burners about the helmet, re- 
presenting a glory. Atter a few symphonies from the band 
the moon came out from tbe dark clouds, the illuminations 
paled and died out, and by eleven o’clock the good old town 
was asleep. At sunrise on the 8th the bells announced the 
anniversary of the festival. By the way, Orleans cannot boast 
of her bells; the cathedral itse!! only possesses three, and they 
are not worth much, The quarterly tolling continued through- 
out the morniug, but no longer represeniing a wail, it is to be 
presumed. At ten o’clock oll the magistrates and officials of 
the place went in state to the cathedral. The Bishop celebra- 
ted the mass. The Abbe Baunard pronounced the panegyric. 
Then a procession composed of the clergy of the twelve parish- 
es, the seminarists, the various banners, the holy relics of the 
Cross, issued from the cathedral, and wended its way to the 
other side of the Loire to the Place des Tourelles. The 
choristers of the cathedral sang during the solemo march a 
motet specially composed for the occasion in 1413, part y Latin, 
partly French. Afterthe return from the Place des Tourelles 
the procession drew up in the Place St. Croix, the Bishop 
raised on high the famous relict of the Holy Cross, gave a 
blessing, and dismissed the world to their homes. In the 
evening a display of fireworks, and next day the Emperor, 
whose speeca was to have been an event, but proved to be 
purely formal and meaningless.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
eee 


THE PARISIAN FASHIONS 


Last winter it was thought that bonnets could not possibly be 
worn smaller—that they had reached their minimum of size ; 
but this now proves to be quite a delusion, for they are still 
growing lees ; and if they continue to dimioish their dimen- 
sions, their total disappearance will be all that I can possibly 
record of them. Belgian straw, grey straw of different shades, 
aud rice straw are all “well worn,” and the leading milliners have 
provided themselves with a good stock. As to the shape, it is 
generally fanchon, but so narrow that it can be compared to no- 
thing more than a ribbon advancing slightly on the forehead, 
Precisely in the centre there is a cockade made of Jace, or else 
a round bow of ribbon, or a tuft of flowers, or perhaps one of 
those monster Dutch roses that M. Dubois, florist to the Em- 
peror, is so partial to, Very few bonnet strings are worn, ex- 
cept by old ladies, but lappets are very general. The newest 
lappels are made cf coloured blonde ; and as to the veils, as 
we were accustomed to understand them, they are entirely sup- 
pressed. In their place, a wide band of either tulle, crépe, or 
lace ie worn; this is tied over the face so a8 to cover all but the 
mouth ; the band is then fastened at the back at the top of the 
chignon, and the ends are allowed to fall a little above the 
waist, The tulle or crépe soon becomes shabby when worn 
thus ; but the effect, when tresh, does not lack grace, Garlands 
of flowers, mounted on flexible stems, have not gone out of 
fashion ; but they are only to be seen on dress bonuets, such as 
rice straw, crepe, or tulle. Flowers and fruit in bunches are 
preferred to any other trimmings ; black currants, buckshorn, 
and mountaiu-ssh berries are in great demand. The crown of 
the bonnet sometimes forms a hood, and several shapes have been 
introduced for this variety of headgear. The prettiest, in my 
opinion, is that which fastens under. the chignon, and looks like 
wings as it fails over the shoulders. 

Short dresses, or at least rouod ekirts, are now the only ones 
to be seen for walking. They are frequently made without any 
trimming, but still a pinked-out ruche looks well at the edge of 
silk skirts, and a plaiting @ la oieille round lighter materials ; 
the upper skirt, or the lower part of the casaque that simulates 
the upper skirt, forms an enormous doujfant at the back; and 
under this bowffant the ends of the universally worn Marie An- 
toinette fichu are fastened. The éléyantes, 1 remark, have com- 
menced wearing a small cape, called Abbe de Cowr. Itis square, 
and has no sleeves, and is one of those fanciful forms which pro- 
bably will never be generally adopted ; whereas the Marie An- 
toinette fichu seems almost obligatory with all new toilettes. 
Short costumes made of black silk and black cashmere, the skirts 
bordered with flounces trimmed with either lace or*guipure, are 
worn io preference to anything else. Never was black more 
popular than at the present day, and it is more than probable 
that the taste for it will prevail even during the heat of sum- 
mer. 

The ball at the Opera, for the benefit of the wounded of all 
nations, was an admirable success. Although the tickets cost 
twenty francs apiece, the vast salle of the Opera was crowded, 
and twenty fraucs is considered high in Paris for a subscription 
ball, however insignificant the sum may appear to New Yorkers, 
The grand attraction was the list of patronesses ; all the well- 
known names of the fashionable, dip official, and finan- 
cial worlds figured in it. The decorations were splendid; in 
fact, the Opera House appeared to have been suddenly converted 
into a fairy palace. From the vestibule, palm trees, bananas, 
and a variety of exotic shrubs burst upon your view, aud seemed 
growing out of everything, even out of the walls. ‘The staircase 
and greenroom seemed all flowers, so profusely were they adorn- 
ed, while the pit and stage were converted into the ball-room, 
At the lower end the orchestra was placed; the music, 1 regret 
to say, was most indifferent. The centre of the amphitheatre 
bad been altered and furnished as a salon, and here tue brilliant 
group of lady patronesses was to be seen. The Empress occu- 
pied the Imperial box, and wore a faille dress of the bright shade 
of green called in England, 1 believe, “gas green.” It was 
covered with tulle of the same colour, and her headdress con- 
sjsted of diamond leaves and flowers. Her Majesty wore round 
her throat, black velvet studded with diamond flowerets; her 
berthe was of white tulle, divided by two rows of diamonds of 
such a size that I do not like to offer a oe fear of 
being suspected of exaggeration. As usual, her Majesty at- 
tracted everyone by her graceful manner and fascinating style 
of beauty. 

Among the Ambassadors’ wives I remarked first and foremost 
Princess Metternich, in a toilette which was quite an ideal of ele- 
gance. It consisted of pale pink tulle, with a tunic of pink silk 
shot with white, looped up with exquisitely made sprays of shaded 
pink geraniums, A diadem of diamond leaves for headdress, and 
a pecklet of a doubie row of diamonds. 

In the boxes I remarked the Duchess de Mouchy wearing a 
white faille dress and a wreath of willow leaves in her hair ; her 
ornaments were large emeralds and diamonds, a gift from the Em. 
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peror on her marriage. Her tunic was looped up with large 
agrafes of similar precious stones, 

The Countess Fernandina wore white ribbed silk, the skirt 
bordered with a deep flounce of tulle sewn on with a narrow 
cross band of cerise satin, a cerise bow fringed at the ends on 
each shoulder, a wide cerise sasb, and a small rose with diamonds 
in her hair. 

Asa rule the toilettes were very elegant, and many most 
costly. The number was so great, that it was difficult to carry 
away a distinct impression of even the most attractive. Ric 
silk tanics, looped up enpaniers, appeared to be the favourite 
style. It is a very economical as well as useful fashion, for the 
same white silk skirt trimmed with tulle can be worn under a 
variety of these tunics—cerise, straw colour, and green. 

I saw very few coloured tulle dresses, but a large number of 
white ones, embroidered with bouquets of field flowers, and 
white sashes embroidered by hand to match the pattern on the 
dress. A very pretty toilette was composed of white tulle, the 
green silk tunic embroidered with wheat ears, and fringed with 
Straw. Another successful toilette was a claret-coloured silk 
dress, with a double row of point d’Alengon arranged at the 
back of the skirt, and looped up in the centre by a claret bow; 
an immense diamond and emerald butterfly in the hair.” 

Their Majesties are now at Orleans. I hear the Empress 
looked charming at the agricultural show in that city in a roan- 
coloured satin dress, looped up very high, and showing about 
half a yard of white and roan striped petticoat. A bonnet of the 
same material as the dress, trimmed with roan and black feathers, 
—ELIMANE DE Marsy. 

—_——»-—__—. 


Lack oF FREEDOM IN THE “ Frep Krrx.’’—According to 
the Scotsman, one Mr. Peter Clark, of North Knapdale, in 
Argyle, has incurred the censure of the local Free Kirk Ses- 
sion for “ the sin of dancing.” The Rev. Mr. Ferguson, Mr. 
Clark’s pastor, is going to bring his case before the general 
assembly of the Free Kirk, with a view to obtaining a decision 
on the question whether dancing is sinful. The meaning of 
the word “‘ Free” in connection with “ Kirk ” is peculiar. The 
Free Kirk does not mean a kirk or church, of which the mem- 
bers are in any sense free, but one whereof the clerical body 
is free to impose decrees on all the rest. In this respect the 
Free Kirk of Scotland resembles the Church of Rome as closely 
as an anthropoid ape does a human being. Only, according 
to the Darwinian theory of development, the ape was the or- 
iginal animal, whereas the Free Kirk is not the prior institu- 
tion. Should it decide that dancing is a sin, it will play a sort 
of monkey’s trick, imitating the papal declaration of a new 


dogma. 

“The Free Kirk is notoriously ultra-Sabbatarian. Its Sabba- 
tarianism is based wholly on its own authority, which if avy of 
those who belong to it wish to dispute, they will have a @ ~ 
tal opportunity of doing so should it condemn dancing. - 
stead of sitting and stupelying themselves with whiskey in- 
doors on a Sunday, they could come out, lads and lasses, and 
have a dance on the green, or any olher open space they may 
find suitable, and tbus assert their Christian liberty against 
the dictation of the Free Kirk in two particulars at once. 





A Ratiway From ENGLAND TO FRrancz.- -There have been 
several plans proposed for connecting France with Eogland. 
Among others, a submarine railway, a floating railway, a tu- 
bular ridge, and an aerial bridge. M. Boutet,.an engineer 
and promoter of a plan for making a railway bridge across 
the Eaglish Channel, bas lately had an audience granted by 
the Emperor, and the Courrier du Pas-de-Calais thus describes 
the interview :—“ The reception was of the kindest description. 
The Eaperor is conversant with the subject in all its points 
of view. ‘Draw me up,’ he said, ‘a detailed memorandum of 
the means of construction, with all the plans, an estimate of 
the cost, the time required for the execution, and a calculation 
of the profils of the undertaking. I will examine ail these 
myself, and we will support you. This project,’ added the 
Emperor, ‘is far more practicable than all the tunnels and 
other expedients proposed, in none ol which have I| any con- 
fidence.’ A large plan of the project was spread out on the 
floor ; the Prince Imperial, in leaving the room, jumped over 
it. ‘ Monseigneur,’ said General Favé, who had introduced 
M. Boutet, ‘ you bave been the first to pass the bridge.’ The 
Emperor smiled, and in retiring repeated the words, ‘We 
will support you.’ The enterprise has therefore made a de- 
cisive step in advance, inasmuch as it has just received the 
Imperial support.” 


Tue Licnut THAT DID NoT DAWN ON THE ABYSSINIANS. 
—King Theodore, is stated, advised his captaias to attack the 
British by nigat, but they declined, and descended to their 
deaths by daylight. Had they obeyed, they would have had 
a new proof of the power which science can bring to bear in 
aid of slaughter. Sir Robert Napier had with him an appa- 
ratus for employing the magnesium light on a grand scale. At 
a distance of 600 yards a bewildering blaze of light would 
have been thrown into the eyes of the Abyssinians, and the 
British, themselves in impenetrable shadow, would have shot 
down their lustrous enemies at leisure and at ease. The poor 
Abyssinians would have been helpless as herrings with the 
electric ray streaming on the shoal! Jt is hardly war, such a 
contest ; but it is better that civilization should be armed, than 
that barbarism should be triumphant. 





CARDINAL ANDREA, AND THE Pore.—The Rome corres- 
pondent of the Pall Mali Gazette gives some details respecting 
the last days of Cardinal Andrea, and says that there is exag- 
geration in the rumours which make h)s death a reproach to 
the Pope. His Holiness refused to sanction the Cardinal’s re- 
turn to Naples, but permitted him to go to Sorrento; and it 
was with the intention of availiog himself of this license that 
the Cardinal obtained an audience of leave on the 13th. The 
audience was nota friendly one. The Cardinal complained 
bitterly of the Pope’s continued sequestration of his bishopric, 
arid charged his Holiness with having delayed his restoration 
in order to gratify his enemies. They exchanged hard words, 
and the Pope said, “ Remember ! you will Lave to account be- 
fore God for all you bave said, done, and written; and you 
will probably die before me.” The Cardinal answered, “It we 
make death a matter of precedence, and your Holiness gives 
place to me, you will follow me immediately.” This predic- 
tion is said to have greatly depressed the Pope. But it was 
af all events a safe one, inasmuch as on the day of the inter- 
view he had completed bis seventy-sixth year. 





Tuovcut Versus Exvzcrriciry.—‘ As quick as thought,” 
we say, when we would imply a maximum of celerity. But is 
thought so rapid? According to the recent experiments of the 
famous German physicist, Helmholtz, the process of thinking 
and willing is a comparatively slow one. An impression made 


when the brain wills to put in action a corporeal member, it 
takes time to communicate its orders thereto. The interval re- 
quired by a shock given, say to the foot, to announce itself to| is Mile. Patti not married, but the belle célibataire announced 





the brain has been measured—impracticable as this may seem ; | 
and thus it has been done :—-An electric current has been ap-| 
plied to a muscle or a nerve, and the instant of its contact has 
been automatically registered on a chronograph, The moment 
the patient has felt the shock he has touched a key, which has 
made a second mark upon the register; and this last mark has 
been found to be separated from the first by several tenths of a 
second of time. The interval was the time occupied by the sensa- 
tion in travelling to the brain; by perception and reflection in 
the brain ; and by the passage of the will from the brain to the 
digit touching the key. A few tenths ofa second may not ap- 
pear much ; but we must remember that a direct electric current 
would have traversedhe distance instantaveously. It is evident, 
therefore, that the nervous current, or, if you please, the speed 
thought, is much slower than that of electricity. M. Radau es- 
timates that the latter is twenty million times more rapid than 
the former. The rate of thinking and acting upon thought varies 
materially in different people. Astronomers know this to their 
cost, a8 they are obliged to introduce troublesome corrections 
to their observations for personal equation, as they term it. Two 
experienoed and highly accurate observers will differ by half a 
second in their records of an instantaneous phenomenon; and 
this difference between them is a constant quantity, remaining 
unchanged for years : he who observes thus much before his fel- 
low to-day, will do so to-morrow, and next month, and years 
hence. This peculiarity appears {to have no connection with 
mental acuteness or ability: sharp, quick-witted men may ob 
serve much /ater than such as are slow and heavy-headed ; it is 
purely a question of the conductive powers of the nerves and ra- 
pidity of the perceptive and reflective action of the brain.— 
Once a Week, 





“T Never Can Forcet THEE.”— 


Forget thee! no—let stars forget to shine, 
Let eagles fail through azure skies to soar, 
Let dark blue seas in storms forget to roar, 

Or ivy frail its tendrils cease to twine 

Around the oak; but thy loved image still 
Within my heart an amaranth shall bloom, 

Whose cup no sun may gild or dew-drops fill, 

Yet deathless as the soul that scorns the tomb! 

Thy looks, thy words, each kiss and smile of light, 
Like precious gems or jewelled caskets rare, 

In Memory’s vaults are hid from human sight, 
And oft she’ll count them o’er from year to year, 
As pale sweet nuns their rosaries at prayer, 

Or misers count their golden coins at night. 

—Dr. Selden. 


A CiericaL Tone.—The Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
other day, told the deputation which waited upon bim with a 
memorial praying him to oppose the Universities Tests Bill, that 
“he ehould do all in his power to maintain the religious tone of 
the clergy and ministers.” In this determination his Grace is to 
be commended—with some reserve. There Is a tone which, be- 
ing adopted by some of the clergy in the reading-desk and in the 
pulpit, but especially in the pulpit, may be called religious, but 
which the Archbishop sbould do all in his power not to maia- 
tain but to terminate. A certain class of reverend gentlemen, 
thinking to read prayers, or to preach, impressively a8 the re- 
porters say, and, from natural vulgarity, uncorrected by drill ia 
elocution, not knowing how, are accustomed to recite the ser- 
vice, or deliver their discourses, in a moauing tone of voice, which 
instead of being impressive is ridiculous, A preacher had better 
intone bis sermon than bold torth in such a tone as that. The Arch- 
bishop of Cauterbury will do well to deprecate this canting sort 
of utterance.— Punch, 

A ProrrraBLe Rarway.—The following table shows the 
reccipts, expences and net earnings of the Central Railway of 
New Jersey, from the beginning of the annual reports to the 
Legislatury to the present time :— 





Receipts. Expenses. Net Earnings. 

1853. $349,018 $197,629 $151,389 or 453 per cent. 
1854. 878,145 197,349 180,795 48 

1855. 303,729 203,856 154873 47 

1856. 553,479 258,308 295,171 538 , 

1857. 682,315 340,502 341,812 51 

1858. 346,054 345,614 5V1 320 58 

1859. 971,702 385,716 585,986 61 

1860, 1,185,838 475,457 710,591 60 

1861. 1,201,895 §22,452 679,443 57 

1862, 1,397,586 623,245 T74,341 56 

1863. 1,941,976 $14,732 1,127,234 58 

1864, 2 537,185 1,231,554 1,305,631 51 

1865, 3,036,390 1,748,434 1,287,956 c 3) 

1866. 3,581,244 1,963,976 1,617,268 45 

1867, 3,320 398 1,878,022 1,472,376 44 

Total... $22,397,853 $11,191,846 $11,205,997 50 per cent. 





RarLways OF THE Dominion.—There are twenty railways 
in the Domiaion in operation, with 2,530 miles of main track ex- 
clusive of switches, of which sixteea are in Quebec and Ontario, 
with 2,189 miles of track; of the remaining four, 196 miles are 
in New Brunswick, and 145 miles io Nova Scotia. The total 
cost of construction and equipment of these railways was $158,- 
750,099, or an average cost per mile of $62,765.68. The Grand 
Trunk has been the most costly in i's construction, namely $74,- 
683,40 per mile; after which the Great Western, costing $70,- 
340,47 ; the Welland, costing $64,913,72 ;"and the Northern, 
costing $56,411,25 per mile. The Halifax, Traro and Windsor ; 
European and North American; London and Port Stanley; 
Truro and Pictou; Ottawa and Prescott; Port Hope, Lindeay 
and Beaverton; Cobourg, Peterboro’ and Marmora; New 
Brunswick aod Canada ; and Brockville and Ottawa ; cost in the 
order they stand, from $46,722 down to $30,600 mile. The least 
costly in construction and equipment are the Carijlou and Gren- 
ville, and St. Lawrence and Industry, the former costing $7,746 
and the latter $4,508 per mile. The rolling stock consists of 
480 locomotives, 304 first class, and 380 second class cars, 4,110 
freight, and 2,380 platform care. About 2,900,000 passengers 
are carried annually. The Great Western is, in proportion to 
its mileage, best supplied with passenger cars and carries most 
passengers per annum. The receipts from passengers per mile 
per annum are $1,772 65, and from freight $2,522 96, making 
total receipts $4,558 24, against $2,930 75 working expenditare. 
This would give as the nett earnings per annum about $4,000,- 
000, or 24 per cent. per annum on the cost of construction. Be- 
sides the railways in operetion, there are in New Brunswick 175 
miles, and in Nova Scotia 85 miles under construction, 





Tue ReporTeD MARRIAGE oF Mie. Pattit.—Let us con- 
sole the rising generation ag it read with unblanched 
@heek the notification of Mile. Patti's marriage, published 





upon the body takes a perceptible time to reach the brain; and 





“by authority ” in the Figaro, The banns have never been 


and a’ that” cannot dispense with this formality. 


posted up at any mairie of Paris, and even a “‘ marquis, duke, 
Not only 


to her frierfds before her departure that she had no immediate 
intentions of marrying. We have thus overcome our repug- 
nance to obtrude into private affairs in a question of great pub- 
lic moment—one almost as interesting as the still more im- 
portant one of short or long dresses, which has split up the 
realms of fashion into Guelfs and Ghibellines, Bianchi and 
Neri, Montagues and Capulets.—Galignani. 

A Sixty Years’ Courtsarr.—A fnarriage has recently 
been sole mnised at Mark, England, between a widower of 80, 


and a widow of 78. The circumstances are very peculiar. In 
1812, the old lady now married gave birth to a daughter. At 
that time her present husband promised her marriage. About 


the year 1818 she gave birth totwo more daughters, and an 
action was then commenced for breach of promise, and result- 
ed in defendant being imprisoned in Ilchester gaol for several 
months. At length the matter was compromised. After this 
the two parties separated, married, each having a large family, 
who are all living in foreign countries and doing well. About 
nine years ago they be@ame widow and widower, and from 
that time up to the present the latter has been paying his con- 
stant addresses to the former, and at last he has made her his 
happy partner in life after a courtship (“ off and on”) of over 
sixty years.—Bristol Times. 


SHIPprInc or THE DoMINION oF CANADA.—From a par- 
liamentary paper recently published we gather the following 
figures showing the number of vessels owned ia the Dominion : 
—Total number of vessels, 5 822; tonnage, 776,343 ; sea going, 
3,974; trading, 4,662 ; fishing, 5,760; total value, $23,583 062. 
The tonnage ts divided as follows between the provinces :—On- 
tario, 66,959 tons ; Quebec, 155,690 tons ; Nova Scotia, 353 917 ; 
New Brunswick, 200,777. These figures do not include ves- 
sels registered in the ports of Amherst, in the province of Que- 
bec, and Guysboro’ and Pugwash, in Nova Scotia, from which 
no returns, have been received. 


Tue CANADIAN Nosiiity.—The Minerve of Montreal, gives 
the following list of persons in Conada who have been fayour- 
ed with British titles of nobility:—Baronets—The late Sir 
James Stuart, Sir L. H. Lafontaine, Sir J. B. Robinson, and 
Sir G. E. Cartier. The last is the only one now alive. Knights 
—The late Sir E. P. Tache, Sir J. B. Macaulay, Bir N. F. 
Belleau, Sir Henry Smita, Sir J. A. Macdonald. Companions 
ot the Bath—The late C. M. Salaberry, of Chateauguay celeb- 
rity, Hon. Judge H. Black, Major J. E. Campbell, Hons. W. 
H. Draper, William M’Dougall, W. P. Howland, and H. 
Langevin. 





A New Cure ror Fevers.—A Parisian apothecary is 
making a lite stir just now with a medicinal preparation of 
tar, known as tar-water, which he has introduced, and which, 
from the definite quantity of the curative principle that it con- 
tains, promises to be very useful to the doctors. There is no 
quackery in the article: tar-water has been known for more 
than a century; and the reason of my mentioning the above 
tact is, that it affords a peg whereon to hang a story illustra- 
tive of accidental discoveries, When Bishop Berkeley was on 
his Rhode Island expedition, his ship was becalmed for sey- 
eral daysin mid-ocean, and a terrible epidemic broke out 
among the crew. Some of the sick were placed in the hold 
of the vessel, and, burning with thirst, a few of them actually 
drank the bilge-water, which was impregnated With tar. 
Strange to say, those who drank recovered from the fever. 
Berkeley, gifted, as Pope*said, with “every virtue under 
heaven,” was, of course, far-sighted, and soon saw that the tar 
was the healing agent ; so he drank the water himself, and 
avoided the contagion. When he returned to Britain, he set 
about experimenting with his specific, and, having satistied 
himself of its real efficacy, publishea several tracts extolling 
its virtues, The matter was taken up by the pharmacists ; 
tar-water was subjected to comment and discussion, and 
febrile patients were subjected to tar-water. 


Frencu DevELorMENT DuriNG THE Past TWENTY YEARS. 
—M. Auguste Vitu bas just published, in Paris, Les Financ®* 
de Empire in response to M. Horn. Touching French com- 
merce he says :— 

“In 1852 France had steam machinery with an aggregate 
of 216.457 horse-power; in 1866 the aggregate had risen to 
674,720; in 1852 she had 3,872 kilometers of railway, with 
135,000 000 francs of gross receipts from 23,000,000 passengers 
and 5,000,000 tuns freight ; the corresponding ciphers in 1866 
are 14,448 kilometers, 610,000,000 francs, 89,000,000 passen- 
gers, 37,000,000 tuns freight; the post-office shows, for the 
first period, 181,000,000 letters, 95,000,000 newspapers, etc. ; 
for the second period, 342,000,000 letters, 305,000,000 news- 
papers, etc. Savings bank deposits {rom 247,000 000 to 515,- 
000000; Bank of France discounts, from 1,824,000,000 to 
6,574,000.000. The production of wine and grains has in- 
creased in somewhat similar proportions ; the production and 
consumption of coal much more than doubled ; the value of 
iron manufacture, from 227,000,000 in 1852 to 393,000,000 in 
1864, and foreign commerce, import and export reckoned 
together, from an aggregate value of 2,614,000,000 in 1847 
to 8,126 000,000 francs in 1866.” 


Mr. Greetky PResENTs His COMPLIMENTS AND “ Con- 
FLICTs.”—One hundred copies of Mr. Horace Greeley’s “ His- 
tory of the American Conflict” have been placed in tbe hands 
ot Messrs. Stevens Brothers, of Covent Garden, by the an- 
thor, for distribution among the most frequented public libra- 
ries of Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. Greeley’s intention in 
making this gift is‘best expressed in his letter of instruction: 
“to proffer to the British people, through their most popular 
libraries, the means of making themselves acquainted with the 
causes, nature and incidents of our great struggle.” The in- 
trinsic value of the gift may be estimated from the fact that 
the work is in two large volumeg, containing 1,430 pages and 
222 illustrations. 





A New Enc.isn Cotony.—The English Government have 
now what may be termed a new colony, to which they have 
the right by former discovery and recent exploration. It is 
an Island slightly separated from tbe continent of Australia, 
at the north end, and known as Arnehim Island, forming the 
weestern edge of the Gulf ef Carpentaria. This island waa 
touched at and marked about two hundred years ago, by ihe’ 
crews of the Arnheim and Peru. The;line of fifteen dcgres 
of such latitude runs through it, and its arta is as lerge as 
that of the two islands of Great Britain and Ireland pune tc. 
gether. It bas a rich tropical soil, abounds in rivers, snd po-~ 
sesses @ great mineral and vegetable wealth. Captain Cacell 
recently explored the island, and he delares it to be capable 
of sustaining & population of fifty millions of inhabitante. 
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Chess White. Black. turned off, sufficient gas escapes to supply a small blue flame, 
. ' : which continues—though invisible—during the day-time. The 
; op. Sa h | . 4o4 hay cam being pressed turns the tap, and reduces ‘he light to this 
, , 7 % t to - 9 K to id 
Conpuctsp BY CapTain G, H, MACKENZIB 10 P tks . 10 Kt tke Se blue flame, and on the other arm coming round and in con- 
— 11 K tks K Kt | 1) & tks Kt tact with the cam, it lowers the guard, turns on the gas at full, 
PROBLEM, No. 1,013,—By Herr Conrad Bayer. 13 Castles Q B, de. and in effect lights the lamp. The 


, hich i te d hide th ontnl TGay-ight flaws) bas 
6) Mr. de Rivie ke at thi int, tral that his | Which is to protect an e the ay-light flame 
BLACK. ms io cupesiag to thet af Mr. Kolinn. y enough, perforations for air at the bottom, and.is connected by a tube 


' (c) This is not so good as playing the Bishop to Q 5. with the plate on which the loops of the cam act.— Builder. 
= Yj — . y TY (d) Q to Q Kt 3 looks very much more to the pur, 


ea. 
(e) be + thus, that if Black move the Kt to Kt 4, he may) ILLUSTRATED JusTICE —Once-a-Week relates a funny ex- 
securely pin it with the Bishop at K K 4 


y . ample of German law. A man complained that another had 
(/) The game strikes one as being played for the most part on ; 

both sides with unaccountable timidity phe lack of enterprise —— —~ | saa 2 yy = one \ “y claimed to 
(g) an extraordinary error. He should have played his Queen | ®V¢ beard the blow given, being at the time in an piiolaing 

toQB3, The move made costs the game. inn. The defendant denied that he had given the blow, 

. —London Era, | sserted that if one had been given, it would have been im- 
possible for the wituess to have beard it. The magistrate re- 
~ |sulved to try the point by actual experiment, and proceeded 

vo the inn, while an officer of the court accompanied the com- 
plainant to the precise spot where the quarrel bad occurred, 
and there and then gave him a good sound whack. The ma- 
gistrate on resuming bis seat in court, said he heard the blow 
perfectly well trom inside the inn, and the defendant must 
pay a double fine—one for the original blow, the other for 
tbe experimental and official thump. 
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CLEON AND 1L.— 


Cleon bath a million acres—ne’er a one have I ; 
Cleon dweileth in a palace—in a cottage I; 
Cleon hath a dozen fortunes—not a penny I; 
But the poorer of the twain is Cleon, and not I. 


Cleon, true, possesseth acres—but the landscape I! 
Half the charms to me it yieldeth money cannot buy; 
Cleon harbours sloth and dulness—freshening vigour, I ; 
He in velvet, I in fustian—richer man am I. 





Tue ARCHITECTURAL REvics or Iypra.—It has been resolv- 
ed by the Government of India to require the insertion, in every 
annual Administration Report, of a separate chapter on the 
Archeology of India, under which heading the local Govern- 
Cleon fees a score of doctore—need of none have I. ments aud Administration are requested io notice the condition 
Wealth surrounded, care-environed, Cleon fears to die; | °f works of art. Petty rs and measures for the presewation 
Death may come—he’ll fiad me ready—bappier man of structures are also to Be dealt with by the local Governments ; 
am t operations on any large seale to be referred for consideration to 
the Department of Public Works. Casts and photographs of the 
Cleon sees no charms in Nature—in a daisy, I; most important works of ancient architecture in India are to be 
Cleon hears no anthems ringing in the sea and sky. taken. Men are to be instructed in the art, or modellers engag- 
Nature sings to me forever—earnest listener, 1 ; ' ed, They will take complete sets of models of large buildings. 
State for state, with all attendants, who would change?| 4 P*rty of ten or twelve, for example, may be employed upon 
Not L —Charles Mackay. such a buildiog as the Sanchi Tope, ¢o make casts of all that it 
may be deemed desirable to reproduce. Each party will be placed 
under the immediate superintendence of some intelligent subor- 
SELECTING A RELIGION.—Ireland has usually been regard-| dinate of the Public Works Department, to be resident on the ‘ 
ed as especially prolific of difficulties in Government; but | spot, and seeing to the carrying out of the orders of the superin- 
it is just the last place where we should have looked for a|teading officer. The moulds or casts will be transmitted to the 
rplexity caused by a lack of professed zeal for religion, | bead-quarters of the general superintendent, and from these the 
The worst acs as well as the best, are in that believing land | requisite number of caste 


of caste will be prepared and sent to Europe. 
set down to the account of faith. The Irish have too retentive | The sebordiuaie will aiso take accurate plans and measurements 


memories as well as too sanguine hopes ; and their character- | of Duiidings, and gs will take views indicated by the 






Cleon is a slave to grandeur—free as thought am I; 














White toplay and mate in 3 moves. 





*,* The conditions of Problem No. 1,012 being incorrectly 
printed last week, we withhold the solution for the present, 
Instead of three, White gives mate in four moves, 





CHESS LN NEW YORK. 


A brief game in which Mr. Mackenzie gives the odds of Q RB. 
Remove Wuite's Q R. 








White Black. White. Black, istic quality of imagination renders both of these qualitirs | Superintending officers. ritten descriptions will be obtained 
the more active and influential. Like the Athenians of old, it | from competent persons for publication in England, with illus 
Mr. M. Mr. O. Mr. M. am. © may be said of them that in all thiogs they are too supersti | trations trom the plans and phovograpbs of details taken from the 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 9 KttoQB3 PtksQP tious : we use the term not in the vulgar sense, but simply in| castes. One or two of such memoirs for each party duriog the 
2PtoQ4 P tke P 10 Kttks B Kt tks Kt that of being given to overmuch belief in the mystical and su-| year, it is thought, will suffice for the present. Four working 
BS BtoQB4 KttoKBS [11 Rtks Ktch Ptks R pernatural. Strange to say, however, it is in Ire!uad that a] parties will be appointed, one in Madras, one in Bombay, one 
4 KttoK B38 PtoQ . 5 = 5 = BP ch . ogi 3 case is stated to bave arisen, which fairly raises the question | for Lower Beogal and Behar, and another for the North-Western 
: jay 4 - 5 Bs 14 hi tke Beh K toB2 whether the Government, in any of its executive branches, can | and Central Provinces, at a cost for all of Rs. 52,000 per annum, 
7QiksQe BtksK Kt 165 QtoQ5ch Ktokts fitly bave anything to do with a man’s creed or bis want of | Gypsum or plaster of Paris is said to exist in various parts of 
8 Kto Ket B to K5 (a) 16 Q tke Q Kt P and wins 





creed. A misdemeanant, confined for some time in Mountjoy | India ; so that it might not require, as heretofore, to be imported 
(a) By attempting to retain the second piece, Black fatally prison, was called on, when first remitted there, tv say to| from Europe. 
20m pr’ J alses his game ; he should bave interposed B at K 2. which of the competing Churcbes he belonged. It was all] __ is = 
on —" the same to the prison authorities, whichever of the recog-| ENGLAND's REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE.—The total revenue 
nised communions should Lave the honour of appropriating | for the year ended March 31, 1868, was £69,600 218sterling, Of 
bim ; but according to the rule of the prison, it is necessary | this sum £22 050,000 was derived from the Customs, £20,162,000 
Ubat every — should pay er my be mpie ee = 509,000 yt 4 
, . ’ sror’s pri ».| or the Church of England the compliment of professing to be- | assessed taxes, £6, rom the property tax, 
Game played Jn the a ses for the Emperor's prize, be teen sei. The odes aiened cc beiee pa Ehentieh clecer, from the Post office, and £345,000 from Crown tands, the mslecel- 
eween Mipmute, Seems and Cheatin, declared that all were alike to him, as belief he bad none; and | laneous receipts amounting to £2,536.218. The total ordinary 
when afier this he was ordered to select a religion, he posi- | ¢xpenditure amounted to £71,236 241, £26 571,750 of which was 


. 








CHESS IN PARIS. 


Grvoco PIANO, 











P , ' tively declined, and for bis contumacy was condemned (0 bread | for interest and management of the Permanent Debt, for termin- 
ions on —~% a and Gutet. Pray he would not; be Boo therefore fast. This | able annuities, interest of Exchequer bonds, Exchequer bills, 
Mr. F Mr. 8. Mr. F. Mr. 8. spiritual treaiment does not seem to have agreed with bim,| and Bank advances for deficiency, £1,893,898 for charges on the 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 19 KttksKt Qtks B and he was consequently cent to the hospital ; but as soon as | Consolidated Fund (the largest item of which was £672,559 for 
2KttoKBS8 KttoQbB3 20 QKttoB6 KtoKt2 he recovered, bis discipline ordained for bis conversion was | the Courts of Justice), and £42,770,593 for supply services, £15,- 
BBtOQB4 BtoQB4 eh (d) again resorted to, and he was puton penal diet once more. | 418.581 of which was required for the army, £11,168 949 for the 
4PmeQkhs KttoK B38 21 Q to Q 34) PtoQ4 Pagan O'Leary, for so he thonght fit to describe himself, grew | navy, £8,491,314 for miscellaneous civil services and £2,000,000 
5 PtoQ4 Ay _ e = B ae . dey weary, xs many have dove before him, of the pains and pen- | for the Abyssinian expedition. 
? rey > BES (a) | u4 3 tke R Bto K3 altics of aobeliet, and finding he could not get sufficient ‘ood : 
SP toQ 5 Kt to QkKt 25 QtksQKiP RtoQ op any otber terms than those of bypocrisy, he drew lois for} ALARM oF Fire aT BucktnenaM PaLace.—Soon after the 
9 Qt0oQ4(s) KttoK BS 25 QtksQBP QwQs a faith, and chance decided for Rome. arrival of the Prince and Priacess of Wales at the State ball 
10 PtoQ6 B tks P 27FtoK KS KtoQB A siory is told of a éertain advocate, whose client pressed him | given by command of the Queen at Buckingham Palace, and 
1LRtoKeh BtoK2 WQtoQKkt7T Qtow Kt3 to say “how he thougbt his case was likely to go; and who as-| Whilst the company was still arriving, and the ball was about to 
12 KttoQ BS Castles 29 Q tks Q P tks Q sured him that though he might do bis best for bim it woul4,| commence, it was found that from the too great heat of the gas 
13 BtoK KtS Pto Kk RS 0 eto K Kt4 Ktto k 2 from the uncertain character of the judge, be a mere lottery | the glass of an illuminated window cracked and fell to the floor, 
14 Bto Kale) KitoQ B3 . .e a es H op +h how the decision might be. The client expressed his rage and , 8nd the flame of the gas had commenced to attack the wooden 
as 2295 oH joy 2 = ~ a . Rio 63 | fear, when his counsel, to comfort bim, added “ Well, it will|ftamework. Fortunately the contractor and two men were in 
17 KttwoQ5  PtoKk Kt4 84 KttoQ5  K tks Kt be a toss up; bot I am bound to say of bis Honour that he | »‘tendance, and they at once ran to the main and turned the gas 
18 KttksKKtP KttoK B4 | 35 Kt tks P R to Q Kt gives the toss fair.” Pagan O'Leary, it may be presumed, was| 0. The people outside, however, fearing that the palace would 
i eft to bimgeli in his cell, when he had to determine the nice | be destroyed, had sent off for the engines of the Metropolitan 
And Mr, Steinitz ultimately won the game. question to which priesthood he would fling the reproach of Brigade, and in a very few minutes four or five land-steamers, 


(+) A singular mistake for a player of Mr. Bteiniiz's force to} jis bringyng up. Lora Mayo, when questioned by Mr. Taylor, | With @ number of manual machines, arrived at the entrance to 
commit ; the correct move is P to Q 4. intimated that be was deliberating the issue of some new re- the palace, but of course, the services of the firemen were not re- 
Gs i we ype yn logan advantage of the great su- gulation for ge 8 of “9 “y in Inah orisone en ~ quired.— Court Journal. 
ong oad cmt ep - curious Lo see the result o e poble Earl's meditations. Is 
agg” Dy poy hed SOG Sayeees | by OEE Se there to be a fourth column added for neutrals and nonde- 
(d) Messrs. de Kividre and Neumann remark in their notes to scrints? Or will a note at foot of the three existing divisions, 
the game, that checking with the K Kt would have been prefer ——_ the comp:ehensive terms “ bypocrites included ” ?— 
Lramener. 





A Mieuty Livery Concern.—The Irish bishops and arch- 
bishops, in the address which they presented the other day to 
the Queen, say “we have the strongest confitence that nothing 
whieh affects the well-being of the Irish branch of our United 
, =. teame, Minette ; ; Church can be ojher than of liveliest concern to your Majesty.” 
» Lami cane we Set rag moet ne a rm Now, on the contrary, is it not likely that the Queen regards the 
for steed tr Be. an Son Weninen oo. ah oe em Irish Church question as a matter of the gravest concera? With 
Avother encounter in the same Tournay between Messrs. de descri y ae. b Poth tM “O yo eee - thods the exception of the personalities interchanged between Mr. Dis- 
Rividre and Kolisch. : ciety of Arts on the omy, Ve Somes ie S| raeli and Mr. Bright, which were extremel 





able. 
(e) P to K Kt 4 seems to us a better move. 





of lighting stveets by gas, with pronosals for the introduction werting, the debste 


























White. Black. White. Black. of an capeeres sy <7 The —. = een on that sabject of lens hap heswengeling 
i iY yhjects of improvement—to abolis! 

Mr. de R. Mr. K. Mv. 60. B =. 5. vamplighver, to Ganattanenmnhy light ondentiangidy the coe, Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867, 
1Piok4 PtoK4 8 RtoQB2 Ktto K B2 and t>economise gas. The Letters patent of Mr. Walter Thur The only Gold Medal for the manufacture and perfection of 
2KttoK BS KttoQ BS 24 Kto Regie) Q to K K'4 gar (who is not professionally connected with gas-engineering, achines and Button-hole Machines was awarded to 
6 rL Q a. 5 x hy K2 4 3 wd . ‘i 4 Sto - _s but isa surgeon, at Norwich), sealed the 25th of February | Messrs. WHEELER AND WiLson, of New York. 

SKttksP PtoKKtS [27 PtoK Kt Qto Kk Ba(s)| Int, are for “ improvements ip Apparatus for Regulating the RENRY F. Q. D’ALIGNY, 

6 KttoQB3 BtoK Kt2 28 P tke P Biks K BP | Sapply of Gas to Burners.” The basis of this invention is the ane tte tina s a 
7BtoK3 Castles 29 BioK Kt3 KitoK4 American clock. The central spindie of an eight-day clock ember of the Internatio: ury an 
8 Castles (a) PtoK B4 30 B tks B Q tks B revolves once an hour, and has two arms inserted to gear with Reporter of the same. 
9PtoK BS PtoK BS SL RtoK Kt2 Ktok B3 48 ieetb on an independent plate, which) therefore makes its| Messrs. WHEELER AND W11soN, 625 Broadway, N. Y., recelved 
10 BtoK B2 PtoQ3 82 QRroK Bg) Kt to Q6 revolution in 24bours, Of these 48 teeth half are inserted on | the GOLD MEDAL, and THE ONLY ONE awarded for the most 
iL Bto Q Bich K to Raq = % > a" 3 ap - 2 2. the upper and half on the under surface of the plate, and so | perfect Sewing —— ~ Button-hole Machine exhibited at 
+ hed . 6 ote ks 35 P to xe ‘ 3 tke P 4 | have more liberty - ous upon ae of the — _ This the Paris Universal Exposition. J.C. DERBY 
r4 : 36 Q tke P PtoKR4 ingependent plate bas 96 cogs in its circumference, and its re- y —_ , 

15 P to Yes Pio d K's | 87 8 to K 6 Q to QBS8ch | trogression is thus —— every Bry ees of an hour by a U. 8. General Agent for the Exposition. 
88 Kt 2 ‘okK . . t ing. i : 

iG Kiiows Rete ke | |S Mio kia G0 KG: doh] small springatop, to avoid ain on the mainering. Ioihis|" THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 
18 Rtg B v< QtoK2 40 QtoQKizch KioR’ . or dial-plate, which has two arme, one fixed, one movable.| pAWarded to Ammunican Swine MacuInEs at the Paris 
19 Bto KR3ic) Kt to Qsq 41 Ktks R Rtke R Thi P bi adjusting arm is tor alatin; the b t Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
W QtoQBz PtoQBs 42 QtksPch KtoR3 le movable or ad} oa regulating the hour at| sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit 
21 PtoQSid) PtoQB4 43 QtksQRP QtoQBSch | Which the gas should be | — or put sn emmang to te ferent machines in competition for the prize. 
22 QtoQ 3° Btoka 44Ktokt2 Qtoké time of year. The ——— —ae also once in Tux Hows Macurxs Co., 

Aad White resigns. sage af tee dechin ones Auoh to Gotapin Gen omtedannolee ELIAS HOWE, Jn., Pres. 

a side ’ 
i it were, the peré Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines. 
a) In his observations upon this game, M. de Riviére seems | 00 each side of the tap, and ee " 

to regret that he did not adopt the following continuation :— —_' forations, is a small groove, through which, when the light is 699 BROADWAY, New Werk. 
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FINANCIAL. 





FISH AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, 

BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
or 
INITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 

Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 520s df 1865-7. We are prepared to make 


these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 
Deposits received and collections made. 


FISK & HATCH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 
CIRCULAR N 





TES 
: And Letters of 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


HOWES & MACY, 
BANKERS, 


} 


(Tue Same AS AN INCORPORATED BANK.) 
NO. 30 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


Foor Per Cent. Interest Allowed on Deposits. 


PERSONS KEEPING ACCOUNTS 
May deposit and draw as they please, the same as with the City 
Ranks, and will be allowed interest en their daily balances at four 
per cent. 


COLLECTIONS MADE 


On any part of the Union with immediate returns, at the lowest 
current rates of exchange. 


ORDERS FOR THE PURCHASE 


Or sale of the various issues of Government, Railroad and other 
Stocks, Bonds and Gold, promptly executed for the usual com 
mission. 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
For Traveller, available in all the principal towns and cities in 


Europe. 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 


32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


Carrency and Gold Accounts Received. 


Interest allowed on all daily balances with privilege to check 
at sight. . 


Certificates issued for Deposits payable on demand, and bear- 
ing Interest at market rates. 
Orders for all First-Class Securities, also Gold, promptly 


executed. 








HATCH FooTERco 


BANEERS, 
AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 12 WALL ST., 
BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 
all issues of 


U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 


IMPORTERS and Ormsurs furnished with GOLD at current 
rates, 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIBRE INSUBANCE COMPANY 
Ofttice, Ll4 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 

9 Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 





(INCORPORATED 1823] 


Oash Capital, - - - - - - - - - - - - - $600,000 00. 
Surplus, -------------+--- $266,057 77 
Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,...... $756,057 7% 
Insures Property against Loss or Damage by Fire at ususl rates, 
Policies issued and Losses paid at|the Office of the Company 
ett ite various Agencies in the principal cities in the United 
‘ JAMES W. OTIS, President 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. YW. 

18 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 





Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Ezpress, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 

“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the salest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” , . 

Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 


SEND oR CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles ot Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are no! 


—especiall 
— IN THESE TIMES, 


AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 
not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policies into this Company 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 
Agents wanted in‘City and Country. 








J. & R. LAMB, 
' PRACTICAL WORKERS 
IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, &C., 
For Ecclesiastical Purposes, 
SPECIALTIES, 
» COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, &c., 
MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, 
&e., &., 








59 Carmine Street, New York. 
(6th Ave. cars pass the door.] 
N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue. 
INED CLASS. 
147 & 149 ene Tee ace T., N. ¥. 
‘ NEW FLOWER SEEDS AND SPRING BULBS. 


J.M. THORB RN & CO., 
15 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 
Have the pleasure (o announce the completion of their 
CATALOGUE of FLOWER SEEDS and 
SPRING BULBS tor 186s. 
Resurrection Plants 25cts. Each by Mail. 
NEW SEED CATALOGUE FOR 1868 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 Joun StReert, 
, New York, 


Haye the pleasure to announce that their 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE of VEGETABLE and 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS 














For 1968, is now ready for Mailing to all applicants 





THE NEW BOOKS. 
oe 
LS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


Cc. W. GARLETON & CO. 


ROSE MATHER. 


A new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, whose books are sold by 
the thousands all over the land. No more charming stories can 
be found than those by this ever popular author, and her new book 
is one of her very best, Also, new editions of Mrs. Holmes’ pre- 
vious novels—The Cameron Pride—Tempest and Sunshine—’ Lena 
Rivers—Marian Grey—Meadow Brook—English Orphans—Cousin 
Maude—Homest ead— Dora Deane— Darkness and aby ry 
Westngnen. 12mo., beautifully bound in cloth. Price $1 
each. 


FOLLY AS IT FLIES. 


A spicy new book " Fanny Fern, au‘hor of “Ruth Hall,” 
“ Fern Leaves,” etc. Elegantly bound, price $1 50. 


MADEMOISELLE MERQUEM. 


A brilliant novel of the modern French School, by Geo, Sand. 
This novel is pronounced by French critics to be far superior to 
* Consuelo,” which had such an immense sale here and in Paris, 
Elegantly bound, price $1 75. 


COUSIN PAUL. 


A powerfully written and deeply interesting new novel; de- 
picting the flirt@#tions and follies of both married and single in 
“our best Society.” 12mo., beautifully bound in cloth. Price 
1 75. 


FAIRFAX. 


A new novel by John Esten Cooke, author of “Surry of Eagle’s 
Nest.” Elegantly bound, price $1 75. 


. 


MALBROOE. 


An American Romance by a new author, written with vigour 
and originality of thought. Elegantly bound, price $1 75. 


ARTIST’S DREAM. 


A fascinating Art and Society Novel. The scenes lie in Italy 
and America, and are depicted with power and beauty. Elegantly 
bound, price $1 75. 


BEHIND THE SCENES, 


Or White House Revelations, by Mrs. Elizabeth Keckley. 
For 30 years housebold slave in the best Southern families, since 
sae purchased her freedom, and during the plotting of the Rebel- 
lion Mrs. Jefferson Davis's confidential servant, where, ** Behind 
the S8cenes,’’ she heard the first breathings of Secession. Since the 
commencement of the Rebellion, and up to date, she has been 
Mre. Abraham Lincoln’s modiste [dress-maker}, confidential 
friend, and business woman generally ; a great portion of hertime 
having been spent in the White House in the President’s own 
family. She has much to say of an interesting, not to say start- 
ling nature, in regard to men and things in the White House, 
Washington, and New York. Ove Volume Cloth. Price $2. 


‘‘BRICK’’ POMEROY. 


Two extraordinary new books by the great Editor of “ La 
Crosse Democrat.’ The first is entitled Sense; a book for 
Hearts and Homes, containing thoughtless chepters, musings, 
genial advice, common sense, and pleasant, chatty sort of Reve- 
ries of a Bachelor, which every young man and young woman can 
read and re-read with pleasure and profit. 


The second is entitled Nonsense; a most laughable volume of 
Adventures, Stories, Scrapes, Burlesques, Poems, and ridiculous 
things generally—the experiences of the great “ Brick” Pomeroy 


SENSE AND NONSENSE. 


These two books, so utterly unlike, and each so clever in its 
way, must make a reat sensation. The first 80 sensible, the se- 
cond 80 absurd, people will hardly credit their being by the same 
hand, as they are. . 

Both books are beautifully printed, fully illustrated, and will 
sell by thousands and thousands, as their author, the great Wes- 
tern Humourist and Editor of La Crosse Democrat, has made his 
mark. Price, $1 50 each volume. 


Sold by all Bookseliers, and sent by mail on receipt of price, 
postage free. 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., 


Publishers, New York, 


\ EDDING CARDS, BZST ENGRAVING AND PRINT- 
ING, at GIMBREDE’S, 
S88 and 872 BROADWAY. 
EDDING ENVELOPES, ENGLISH STYLE, HEAVY 


WOVE PAPER, CRACKED ON THE EDGES 
GLMBREDE’S, 








S88 and 872 BROADWAY. 
ONOGRAMS, MOST ARTISTIC, IN ALL STYLES, FIN- 
IML EST NOTE PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
GiMBREDE’S, 688 and 872 BROADWAY. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 








Of the Old Standard Quality, 
JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE mak :} GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, nating Namoer 


The well known ORIGINAL and PoPpULAR Numbers, 
303—404—170-—351, 
Having been assumed by other Makers, we desire to caution the 
public in respect to said imitations. ASK FOR GILLOT I's. 
—An injunction was granted by the Supreme Court 
CAUTION! (New York) at General Term, January, 1547, 
against the use by others of the NUMBER 303, 


Hanky Owzn, JOSEPH 





GILLOTT & 80N8 
Bole Agent, 91 Jobn St. N. ¥. 











THE ALBION. 

















INSURANCE. _ 
WASHINGTON: 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 


98 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK. 





CYRUS CURTISS, President. 
MATTHEW MITCHELL, Vice-President, 
W' A. BREWER, Jr., Secretary. 
Dr. B. W. M’CREADY, Medical Examiner. 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 
ON THE 
CONTRIBUTION PLAN. 


DIVIDENDS AVAILABLE IN CASH 
at the end of 
THE FIRST YEAR. 
Assets over . $1,000,000 


THE ONLY COMPANY WHICH APPLIES ITS DIVIDENDS 
TO HOLD GOOD A POLICY WHICH OTHERWISE LAPSES 
FROM NON-PAYMENT OF PREMIUM. 


GEO. GERMUNDER, VIOLIN MAEER, 
174 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
To Whom has been Awarded Medals at the 
Paris, LONDON, AND AMERICAN ExHIBITIONS. 
Pupil of VUILLAU ME, at Paris. 
Has now for Sale the Magnificent Paris Rapetien 
Prize Quartett, which have been preferred to all others, 
by the most eminent critics. Also, Keeps on Hand for 


Sale, Superior Bows, old Italian and other Violins, at all 
prices. 





F. B. LAUTER, 
MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
No. 225 Bowery, Near Rivington Street, New York. 


To whom has been awarded Prize Medals at the Berlin and Am- 
erican Expositions. Violins, Violonceilos, Vontrebues, \Guitars, 
Banjos, &c All kinds of Strings for different Instruments, Silver 
and Brass Instrumente, Clarinets, Flutes, &c. Also: Agent for 
Bannecheidt’s Instruments and Oleum. 


Cc. A. SCHINDLER, 
200 MERCER ST., Bet. Amity and Bleecker St., N. Y. 
CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 


Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Furniture 
Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed- 
ding, Paper-Hanging, &c. Interior Decorations in General, 

Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 

EsTabisgep 1849 


FRANK BIRD, 
HOUSE, SIGN AND DECORATIVE 
PAINTER 

641 SIXTH AVENUE, 

NEW YORK, 

Between 37th and 38th Streets. 
VAN NOTE & SON, 

GRATE, FENDER AND FIRE-PLACE HEATER 

MANUFACTURERS, 


1270 Broadway, between 32nd and 33rd Streets, and 454 Canal 
Street, near Varick, New York, 
Every variety of Plaio, Enameled, Bronzed and German Silver 
Grates and Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. 
Van Note’s Fire-Place Heaters Furnished and Set in the most 
substantial manner at short notice. Fire Brick and Soap Stone 
supplied. 
W. M. VAN NOTE.) (A. 8. VAN NOTE. 

J. W. SMITH, 

(Established, 1545,) 
HERALDIC CHASER. 

Crests, Coats of Arms, Garters, Bitt Bosses, Solid Cut Monagram 


Letters, Rosettes, Tug Spots, Fronts, &c., Hames, Terrets, &c. 
Gilt and Burnished in the best manner. 


No. 176 MERCER STREET, near Bleecker 8t. [Rear], New York. 


DAVID MURRAY, 
SILVER PLATER, LOCKSMITH, BELL-HANGER, AND 
GENERAL JOBBER, 
627 SIXTH AVENUE, between 36th and 37th Sts., New York 
Front Door Gongs and Speaking Pipes, put up promptly and i 
the best manner, in city and country. 


JOHN C. BOYLE, 
MARBLE MANTELS, MONUMENTS, 
MURAL TABLETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS, 
FURNITURE SLABS AND FLOOR TILING. 
Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
Oue Door West of Broadway, New York. 
ROBERT J. FLE'CHER, - 
CENERAL UPHOLSTERER, ETC. 
L. 


ATE OF A. T. STEWARTS 








Orders executed with neatness and despatch at Low Prices. 
Furniture re- 


Mattresses well re-made at the house if required. 
paired in the be't style, and taken in exchange. 

CURTAINS, SHADES, SLIPS, &0., 

Made and put up in a Superior Style. 


down. Lace Curtains Bleached, &c. Polished and Varnished Bril - 

No, 407 SIXTH AVENUE, Corner of 25th Street, 
UNDER HOOP SKIRT STORE. 

The Curtains and Shades are sewed at his residence, 319 Sth Ave, 


liantly. 


( 


O° 


Carpets made and put 


UB 8tock of 


SPRING CLOTHING is the CHEAPEST 
and the BE8T. 


DEVLIN & Co. 


UR BOYS’ and YOUTH’S SUITS for DRESS or SCHOOL 
purposes are the most tasteful in the market. 


DEVLIN & Co. 


the finest and 
ABRICS. 
DEVLIN & Co. 


R CUSTOM DEPARTMENT is filled wit 
best of EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 


UR CUSTOM CUTTERS are men of TASTE and 


UR AMERICAN YOKE SHIRT excels all others in EASE, 
ELEGANCE, and DURABILITY. * 
DEVLIN & Co. 


UR PRICES are TWENTY PER CENT. below OTHER 
HOUSES producing the same line of goods. 


DEVLIN & Co. 


( UR STORES are No. 459 BROADWAY, corner of GRAND 
STREET, and No. 260 BROADWAY, corner of WARREN 


STREET, N. ¥. 
DEVLIN & Co. 


ONE OUNCE OF COLD WILL BE CIVEN 
for every ounce of adulteration found in B. T. Bassirt’s Lion 
Corres. This Coffee is roasted, ground, and sealed hermetically, 
under letters patent from the United States Government. All 
the aroma is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to twenty per 
cent. stronger than other pufe Coffee. One can in every twenty 
contains a one dollar greenback. For sale everywhere. If your 
grocer does not keep the Coffee, and will not get it for you, send 
your orders direct to the factory. 
B, T. BABBITT, 

Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington 8t., 

New York. 





BURNHAM’S FURNITURE BAGGAGE EXPRESS, 


11S West Lith Street, 
(Between 5th and 6th Avenue. | 


: FAMILIES MOVED IN CITY OR COUNTRY. 

FURNITURE AND PIANOFORTES BOXED AND SHIPPED. 
STORAGE FOR FURNITURE, &c. 

MONEY ADVANCED ON FURNITURE, &c. 


. PETERSEN, 
MANUFACTURER OF AWNINGS, HOKSE- AND WAGON 
COVERS, &c. 11 Turmp Avenvus, and 405 West 40th Streer, 
N. Y. Your patronage js respectfully solicited. Orders sent by 
post will meet with prompt attention. 


PURE WATER. 
The DIAPHRAGM FILTER, manufactured by ALEXANDER 
McKENZIE, No. 35 4th-st., is the kind of porous filter to which I 
alluded in my recent report to the Croton Board. I consider the 
artificial sandstone, which constitutes the filtering medium, to be 
an excellent article for the purpose. The instrument is qui e dur- 
able, and requires to be reversed occasionally to insure action. 
JAMES B. CHILTON, M.D., Chemist. 
Material sent to the country, and workmen who can apply 
water usefully with economy. Particular attention paid to the 
repairs of houses during the absence of families in the country 
by ALEXANDER McKENZIE & CO., Plumbers and Gastitters, 
No. 35 4th-st , New York. 
R. & H. DBSSOIR, Cabicet Makers and Decorators, 
77 University Flace, near Union Square, New York, 
{Established since 1541} 
Designs and Estimates furnished for Pier and Mantel Glasses, 


Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and all kinds of Decorative and 
Plain furniture. 








i 











ALLtaAc K s. 
Proprietor and Manager—MK, LESTER WALLACK. 
Doors ofen at half-past seven. 
Performance commences at eight. 
Mr. Joun Brougham’s Dramatic satire, entitled 
THE LOTTERY OF LIFE, 
induces the manager to offerit Whe Sao until further notice. 
NEW AL SENES 


FIFTH-AV. HOTEL and MADISON-SQUARE....R. H. Hall 


..R. H. ey. 
MORDIE SOLOMON’S SECOND-HAND CLOTHES SHOP, . 


: erwood. 
EXTERIOR OF TIFFANY’S BUILDING, Broadway. ..G. Evans. 
JAPONICA CONCERT SALOON.................H. Isherwood. 


FULTON FERRY-HOUBE........0..cecceeceeeeeeeneeeG Evans, 


on a paste beard roller. 


THE ALBION. 


Bstablished in 1822. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in 


City of New York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


This oJd established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 


the public at the rate of 


Six Dollars per annum, or 12 Cents per Copy 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 


Free, for payment of 1 Year’s Subscription in ad- 
vance. 


CuaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 
Lucas’s PRING 
AuLan’s SIR 


E ALBERT, 
WALTER SCOTT, 


8ruakT’s WASHINGTON, 
Marrzson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
Kwnieut’s LORD NELSON. 
BUCKLER’s 8ST PAUL'S, LONDON, 
PorTEalt or GENL. E 
Hexuine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE SOC’Y¥ 
THE CASTLE OF ISC 
Wanpesrorpe’s MARY Q 
L ’s RETURN 


N 


Y 


HAVELOC 


from Stanfield’s Picture, 
EEN OF 
FROM HAWKING. 


Lanpsegr’s DIGNITY AN-’* IMPUDENCE, 
Lanpsggr’s DEER PASS, 


BILITY, and unsurpassed in their profession. Wanpgsrorpe’s FLORENCR NIGHTINGALE, 
DEVLIN & Co. Witxrns’ COLUM * NEW WORLD, e 
yy, KANE. 
e Falls o from an dra made 
for the ALBION. oe amg 


Any of the above can be safely forwarded by Mail or Express 
Price $2 each. af 


ADVERTISING RATE: 


25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
20 “ « ~ over one and under three months, 
15 “ “ for one year, standing unchanged. 
by carriers at the residence of subscr 
Brooklyn. 


“ 


ta” Tue ALBION is served 
bers in the cities of New York and 


Premiums for 1868. 


OHARL§S DICKENS’ WORKS COMPLETE. 


APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION, 
COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 


Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 


Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’l Christmas Stories 


Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs. 
APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 
Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the ALBIon One Year, with any 
Six of the above Edition, for $6. 
UBS OF THREE—The Apion One Year to each, with 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parte, tor $18. 
TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Aston One Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30. 

We also Offer Appleton’s New Library Edition, 
now in course of Pubilcation] in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 32 
lates, a8 follows :— 

Vol.1 Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, Sketches and Pie- 
furesfro Italy, American Notes. 
Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities , 
Christmas Stories. 
Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 
Vol. 4.—Great Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 
Friend. 
Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addiiional Christmas Stores, Nombey 
& Son, David Copperfield. 
TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The ALsion One Year and any 
Single Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 

TO CLUBS OF THREE—The ALBion One Year{to each, and 
any Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $18. 

TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The' Aston One Year to each, and 
the Complete Library Edition, [5 Vols.) 

TO CLUBS OF TEN—The ALsion One Yedr to each, two 
Full Sets of the Library Edition, and three Full Sets of the 
P: ular Edition, for $60. 





1 he above books will all be forwarded, postacGE PAID, THROUGH- 
ouT THE UNITED States. Any & subscriber forwarding 
us two or more additional subscriptions, will be entitled to the 
Club terms. Of the popular Edition, there are now six numbers 
ready for delivery; aud the remainder of the series will follow 
at the rate of three, or four, per month. 

The first Volume of the New Illustrated Library Edition will 
appear within six weeks; the remaining Volumes following not 
less frequently than one per month ; and all the Premiums above 
specified will be forwarded as 7 as published. 

‘fo subscribers mm the Britis’ . A. Provinces, Wert Indies, 
South America, Mexico and Euro wing to the want of an 
International Copyright law—the above specified Premiums are 
deliverable at the Albion > New York; with U. 8. postage 
added in money, or paid to Express Com jes, or other for- 
warders, in accordance with the correspondent’s special instruc- 


tions. 

All the above rates, both for single subscription and for clubs, 
are payable STRICTLY IN ADVANCE; and the remittances eonsid- 
ered at the risk of the subscribers, unless forwarded by Post Office 
Order, by Bank Draft, Certificate of deposit, or Check drawn to 
the order of the Publishers of the Albion. 


All communications and remittances must be addressed, post- 
age paid, to 
WM. H. MORRELL &4 SHEPHERD, 


39 Park Row, N. Y. 
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